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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 


A? an interested spectator I attended 

a convention called last month 
at Louisville, Ky., to effect a union of 
all reform parties with the Populist 
party. The so-called Public Owner- 
ship party, however, was the only party 
besides the Populist party that sent 
official representation. There were 
about 75 delegates in all, and they 
adopted the name of Allied People’s 
Party as their future cognomen, with a 
platform which had little in it beyond a 
demand for Public Ownership of Public 
Utilities and for the Initiative and Ref- 
erendum. The convention adjourned 
on April 5, and that night an open 
meeting was held in the convention 
hall at which I had the honor of being 
the principal speaker. I was very glad 
of the opportunity afforded me to ex- 
plain to the Populist delegates the dif- 
ference between the Socialist theory of 


politics and that of the Populists, and I 
am confident that my remarks will bear 
considerable fruition. 

The Populists are today ripe for 
Socialism, and in fact all of them are 
rather hurt if you question their Social- 
ism. However, as a matter of fact, 
I think very few of them have any 
political ideal other than the present 
competitive system, tempered with 
Public Ownership and controlled by 
the Initiative and Referendum. 

Now, let me say at once that I, too, 
am in favor of the Initiative and Refer- 
endum and of Public Ownership. I 
advocated on the stump and in the 
press both these important measures 
five years before the Populist party 
was born, and I. today would be the 
first to agree that of all reform measures 
these are probably the most important. 
I would not say that if I thought either 
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one of them could be gained at once by 
dropping the Socialist program and 
concentrating upon them I would not 
feel justified in joining in such a policy. 
It is not that I am impatient for the 
whole program or that I decry the 
importance of these measures that I 
refuse to bother with them, but it is 
because I think the best way to get the 
part is to demand the whole, if it is not 
indeed easier to get the whole than any 
of its parts. In the first place, in order 
to get the people to move you must 
give them a reason for moving. 

The mere fact that a man has arms 
is no reason why he will work unless 
he finds some reason for the working. 
I use my arms to get my dinner, and if 
there is no dinner in prospect my 
arms will not be used. It is so with 
the Initiative and Referendum. I must 
first have something to get by political 
power before I will want political 
power. Then if I find that the present 
representative system does not afford 
me the machinery to get what I want, 
and I think that Direct Legislation will 
enable me to accomplish my desires, I 
will work for the Initiative and Refer- 


endum. But in order to get me to’ 


work for it you must first show me 
what I am to get by having such a 
political reform. 

Now, every Socialist sees a great 
ideal in Socialism, and therefore he 
takes a great interest in any political 
measure that promises him an easier 
method than he now has of gaining his 
ideal. Hence we see in certain Euro- 
pean countries, notably Belgium at 
present, that the Socialists are at the 
forefront in demanding universal . suf- 
frage. 

In this country we kave universal 
suffrage, but the people are such fools 
that they do not know how to use such 
a complicated weapon, and so Socialists 


favor giving them a more simple way 
of expressing their views at the polls; 
and therefore they are in full sympathy 
with the demand for Direct Legislation. 
It has been a cardinal plank in their 
political platforms for twenty years or 
more. Now, the ideal that the Popu- 
lists are holding up to the people to be 
gained by Direct Legislation is that of 
Public Ownership of Monopolies. The 
question to be decided is whether such 
an ideal in any way can be held to bea 
better vote-getter than that of Social- 
ism. Granting that both Public Owner- 
ship and Socialism are equal in their 
practicability, and that one could be 
put in operation, if the people willed it, 
as soon as the other, there is absolutely 
no comparison between the two pro- 
grams simply as ideals. Socialism is 
heaven. Public Ownership, at best, 
is a third-rate boarding house. How- 
ever, the Popu'’st would answer that 
Public Ownezship has the advantage of 
being more easily understood and that 
it is something the people are ready to 
adopt right now, whereas Socialism is 
now looked upon by most people, at 
best, as only a beautiful dream and 
quite outside the realm of practical 
politics. That the tremendous majori- 
ties given last month in Chicago* for 
Public Ownership is conclusive evi- 
dence that the people are ready right 
now for such a program. Now, facts 
are stubborn things, and if the vote 
expressed by the Referendum in Chi- 
cago is indicative of the sentiment 
throughout the United States, and I 
admit it is to a certain extent, and if a 
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* The total vote for candidates was about 207,926, and 
the total vote for the amendments was approximately 
150,000, or about 72 per cent. The total vote on the 
propositions was distributed as follows: 

For municipal ownership of street railways, 142,826, 
or nearly 60 per cent. of yotes for candidates ; against, 
hes or less than 13 per cent.; affirmative majority, 

For municipal ownership of lighting plants, 139,999, 
or rrerepe 60 per cent. of total vote for candidates ; 
Saag gtk hada or about 9 per cent. ; affirmative major- 
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political party can be built upon such a 
sentiment, then certainly the Public 
Ownership policy is a good political 
policy for the new Allied People’s 
party to adopt. However, I doubt if 
any political party can be built upon a 
policy of Public Ownership. I believe 
that both Democrats and Republicans 
will adopt such a program in its 
entirety if they see that they must do 
so in order to win. The vote in 
Chicago was not a party vote, and I 
do not think there has yet ever devel- 
oped a division between the old parties 
on the question of Public Ownership. 
No sooner will the sentiment of Public 
Ownership become powerful enough 
than every candidate of every party 
will declare in its favor. He will do 
this to insure his election, and even 
though he may not intend at the time 
of his declaration to carry out his 
pledge, yet with the growth of senti- 
ment upon the subject there can be no 
fear of the will of the people not being 
carried into effect. The movement to- 
ward Public Ownership coincides with 
the interests of such a large proportion 
of the population and runs counter to 
so few that I cannot see the possibility 
of any party being formed to oppose 
it. It would seem if no party will take 
ground against Public Ownership, that 
then it would follow that there is no 
necessity to form a party to carry it 
into effect, simply because the existing 
parties will carry it forward to preserve 
their existence. 

Moreover, the sentiment for Public 
Ownership, with the exception as far 
as it relates to railroads and telegraphs, 
is very likely to be of a local nature. 
Chicago demands Public Ownership, 
not so much because she has any great 
idea of the benefits of such ownership, 
but because she has had a very full 
experience of the iniquity of private 


ownership. Many cities have not had 
the advantage of such able and cour- 
ageous instructors in political eco- 
nomics as has Chicago with her 
boodle aldermen. And even where a 
city has had considerable attention paid 
to her education in this regard, like my 
native city of Cincinnati, for instance, 
it does not seem to follow that any 
great amount of benei:: always results. 
I was in Cincinnati le=t month at the 
time the election returns from Chicago 
came in, and was inf-rmed by people, 
who seemed competent to judge, that 
there was no such sentiment in Cincin- 
nati as was shown in Chicago for Public 
Ownership. Now, Cincinnati has been 
for years notoriously uncer the domin- 
ation of the Gas Co., the Street Rail- 
way Co. and the Telephone Co., who 
have a beautiful combination to rob 
her of all she may possess, yet she has 
not even yet made up her mind to have 
achange. Then there are many cities 
that either do not have such a particu- 
larly bad service from their private 
corporations that there has been any 
sentiment aroused, and what occurs in 
Chicago or Cincinnati has no direct 
interest to them. Then, again, it 
might be that Chicago would be suc- 
cessful in her demand for the municipal 
ownership of her public utilities. The 
moment this occurred she would fall 
out of line from those fighting for Pub- 
lic Ownership, as she, having gained 
her own ends, would have nothing to 
fight for; and no matter how much she 
might be interested from the altruistic 
standpoint, in, say, Cincinnati, since 
she could not vote in the Cincinnati 
elections such feelings would not carry 
much political weight. It also must be 
remembered that more than half the 
population of the country live on farms 
and in small villages, where there is 
not now, nor ever can be, any purely 
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municipal problems to be solved, hence 
as the Populist party is born of the 
farmers it cannot look for farmers’ 
support upon a municipal public own- 
ership platform. 

There then remains the consideration 
of a platform being successful with the 
people that depends upon a demand for 
public ownership of railways and tele- 
graphs and natural monopolies. That 
the sentiment in this direction is grow- 
ing very fast cannot be denied, but 
that it will crystalize into a party plat- 
form and be opposed by other party 
platforms I very much doubt. There 
are vast numbers of people who are so 
indirectly affected by the railway tariffs 
that it will probably be very difficult to 
arouse their support. For instance, a 
city laborer will be a very difficult man 
to convince that government ownership 
of railways would help him as much as 
a ton of coal in the cellar sent around 
by ‘‘Bath-House Tim,’’ the president 
of Tammany Club No. 6. What the 
laborer is interested in is not the farmer 
nor the merchant, but himself. He 
wants first and foremost a job, and 
after he has a reasonable assurance of, 
the job he then commences to think of 
a little better wages. Beyond this idea 
the average laborer seldom rises, and 
nobody can blame him who remembers 
that self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. 

Let us, for the moment, consider the 
ideal presented by a complete system 
of public ownership of ‘‘monopolies,” 
both municipal and national. And by 
‘‘monopolies’’ I mean not a// the means 
of production and distribution, but a 
selected few, such as the gas and water 
supplies, etc., of cities, the railroads of 
the country and possibiy a few of the 
trusts. We already know from the 
experience of other cities and countries 
that Public Ownership, while having 
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many advantages over private owner- 
ship, is no solution of the labor prob- 
lem. I remember well that the one 
sight that impressed itself upon me in 
Glasgow was the number of miserable 
women seen in the wet streets puddling 
about with bare feet, and usually with 
bare heads. This is something I have 
never seen in Paris or London or New 
York. Now, such a picture is not a 
reassuring one of the benefit to labor 
flowing from municipal ownership. It 
must be remembered that Glasgow 
owns all her public utilities, including 
the street car lines. Today we are 
hearing of a threatened social revo- 
lution in Belgium, yet Belgium is par 
excellence the country of Public Owner- 
ship. Not only are the municipal utili- 
ties owned by the cities, but the state 
owns the railways and telegraphs, and 
yet Belgium is no Utopia. 

Public Ownership upon the lines laid 
down as above simply means a certain 
probable benefit to those workmen who 
happen to be employed in the utilities 
taken over by the public, and a further 
benefit to the public that is served by 
the said utilities. However, this last 
benefit may be of but very temporary 
duration as far as the economy of the 
service is concerned. In the first place, 
it is not at all certain that the economy 
will be very greatif wages of employees 
are raised and hours shortened, and 
even if it is marked, then it is almost a 
certainty that the price received by the 
shippers will in most cases recede by 
competition to a point where all that 
was gained by a lowering of freight 
rates will be lost. 

As far as the trusts go they now 
charge all the traffic will bear for their 
goods, and those that are not national- 
ized will naturally gain for themselves 
any advantage in the lowering of freight 
rates; but I do not see where either 
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their employees or the consumer will 
come in. The farmer shipping wheat 
would, of course, gain by a lowered 
freight rate, as the price of wheat is 
not fixed by competition limited to this 
country, but is fixed in the world mar- 
ket. Hence, anything he may gain in 
economy of transportation or production 
he will get. But the wheat farmer is 
not the typical farmer. If he were, 
then certainly the farmers would be 
fools not to favor nationalizing rail- 
ways. If the Public Ownership policy 
were carried into effect it would simply 
mean that those holders of the private 
wealth not nationalized would get all 
the profits that now go to the whole 
body of the holders of private wealth. 

If the Vanderbilt railways were na- 
tionalized, then Vanderbilt would buy 
up the flour mills and get his profits out 
of them instead of out of the failways. 

It must always be remembered that 
under the competitive wage system the 
whole of the product, above and beyond 
what must be given as wages to the 
laborers in order that they can buy 
enough to keep themselves alive, falls 
to the capitalist class, under the various 
names of rent, interest and profits. 
Public Ownership can do nothing but 
effect a different method of division 
among the capitalists. The laborers 
must remain where they are as long 
as the competitive wage system pre- 
vails. Today we see the beef trust 
raising its price to unheard-of rates. 
What does this mean? Does it mean 
that the workman will eat less meat? 
Not necessarily ; he may think that he 
must have what he has been accus- 
tomed to, and that if he must pay 
emore, then he will either strike for 
higher wages to allow a continuance of 
his usual rations of beef or he will cut 
off on some other portion of his expen- 
diture, say his sugar or his coal oil. 


ra 


But whatever he does, it means that for 
the time being, until some other trust 
puts up its price, the Beef Trust will be 
just so much ahead on account of its 
raise of price if the workman eats as 
much meat as he did before. Now, 
suppose the Sugar Trust pumps up its 
price. Again, the workman may either 
strike for more wages or he may eat 
less sugar, or he may eat the same and 
cut off his bread allowance. If he eats 
the same amount, then the Sugar Trust 
gains so much and some other trust 
loses so much. It’s a very pretty game 
this now being played by the Trusts, 
one against the other, each seeing how 
high he can put prices and each know~ 
ing that the higher he puts his price to 
the workman, then the less there is 
for the other fellows. 

Now, if we had municipal ownership 
of street cars and Tom Johnson’s 
3-cent fare program it would simply 
mean that there would be a swoop of 
the capitalists down upon that two 
cents the workman saved, each trying 
to carry off the whole of it. The work- 
man would not hold it long enough to 
get it warm before the landlord would 
tell him that, owing to the great 
demand for houses incident to the 
lower street car fares he was. very 
sorry to inform him that land values 
and rents had gone up, and that, there- 
fore, hereafter he must expect to pay 
an advanced rent for his house. The 
landlord might also tell him that it 
would not be felt because the saving 
on car fare that he and his family would 
make every month would offset the 
increase in rent. Then if there were 
anything left the Beef Trust might find 
it out and put up the price of his beef, 
and so on right down along the line 
until the two cents would simply be a 
misty memory. 


However, the main indictment I have 
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against a political program limiting 
itself to Public Ownership is the one 
I dwelt mostly upon in my speech 
before the Allied Party Convention. 
It is that it takes no note of the ten- 
dency of our industrial development 
to shortly present to this country for 
solution a great unemployed problem. 
The trusts mean that the creation of 
new machinery, which has so long 
given employment to labor, is now 
about to come to an end simply be- 
cause there is no new machinery to 
create. Public Ownership is absolutely 
no solution to this problem, inasmuch 
as the reason of the unemployed exists 
in the. competitive wage system which 
the Public Ownership people do not 
seem to have the faintest idea of abol- 
ishing. There is but one way of abol- 
ishing the competitive wage system, 
and that is by the substitution of the 
co-operative wage system, otherwise 
Socialism. 

The argument that Socialism is im- 
practicable, while Public Ownership is 
practicable, is just the reverse of the 
truth. In the first place, as said, it is 
Pubic Ownership that is impracticable 
because it will fail to answer the most 
important of all the political questions 
of the future, namely, that of the 
unemployed problem. In the next 
place, even if we had no unemployed 
problem, the Nationalization of Indus- 
try, if put into effect upon any con- 
siderable scale, would create such a 
revolutionary change in our industrial 
and financial affairs that it would surely 
be a precursor of a revolutionary social 
movement. 

Suppose we accomplish the first im- 
possibility and get the trust-owned U. 
S. Congress to either grant us the 
Initiative and Referendum, by which 
we could get Public Ownership our- 
selves, or grant it to us di.ect. 
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To me it seems absurd that either ot - 
these events could take place. The 
trusts may make some concessions to 
public opinion, but they will hardly 
commit suicide. 

However, suppose Congress does 
Nationalize the Trusts and the Rail- 
roads. Of course in any partial na- 
tionalizing process manifestly we must 
pay the owners for their property. 
They must be paid, for confiscation 
would mean revolution right then and 
there. Hence, there would be placed 
in their hands an enormous sum of 
floating capital in the shape of cash or 
bonds, and those owners would have 
the rest of the world at their mercy. 

It would mean that when Mr. Rocke- 
feller sold his Standard Oil Trust, and 
Mr. Morgan his Steel Trust, and Mr. 
Vanderbilt his Railway Trust to Uncle 
Sam, that those three gentlemen would 
have in their hands funds enough to 
give them the control of the whole of 
the remaining industries in the United 
States that had not been nationalized. 
Those three men could—and not only 
could but undoubtedly would—expro- 
priate every last one of the smaller 
capitalists whose business had not been 
sufficiently trustified to make the Public 
Ownership people think that it was 
necessary to nationa'ize them. 

Hence I declare that Public Owner- 
ship is a poor platform politically be- 
cause it fails to hold up any great ideal 
to arouse the enthusiasm of the people. 
It is a poor platform economically be- 
cause it would fail to answer the unem- 
ployed problem, and moreover, it could 
not possibly be put in operation without 
causing a social revolution. It is a poor 
platform ethically because it recognizes, 
the right of a class, and a class no 
better because somewhat smaller than 
the present capitalist class, to live off 
the fruits of the toil of another class. 


THE FAIR CITY OF TORONTO 


F THERE is any one thing that 
drives a Canadian wild it is to sug- 
gest that Canada has a cold climate. 
It is the life effort of all loyal Cana- 
dians, and they are all the most 
ridiculously loyal people on the face of 
the earth, to convince the wor!d that 
their winter climate is not materially 
different from that of, say, Southern 
Caifornia. They are getting so very 
sensitive upon this climate question that 
it is becoming almost an act of disloy- 
alty for good Canadians to wear furs. 
Ever since the day when Kipling wrote 
his famous poem, ‘‘Our Lady of the 
Snows,” no Canadian dares read his 
works in public. 

However, joking aside, Canada has 
been much maligned. I can aver that I 
never found as delightful a winter clim- 
ate in New York or Chicago as I find 
here in Toronto. There is little wind 
and the temperature is more equitable 
than in either of those cities, notwith- 
standing its more northern latitude. 
Toronto makes me feel more like I am 
in an English town than an American 
one. The people are a fine stalwart 
lot, with fresh English complexions 
that immediately distinguishes them 
from Americans, although their accents 
alone would be quite sufficient for that. 

Religiously the Canadians are where 
Americans were forty years ago. 
Everybody in Toronto goes to church 
of a Sunday, but there is plenty of 
room left; there are one hundred and 
fifty churches. Of course all Sunday 


sports are tabooed. Even skating rinks 
are not allowed to open, and there are 
no Sunday theatres. It is only recently 
that the street cars were allowed to run 
on Sunday. The cause of temperance, 
which is such a dead issue in the United 
States, is of the utmost vitality in Tor 
onto, so much so that the temperance 
people have a meeting every Sunday at 
which 3,000 is not an unusual attend- 
ance. 

After the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the United States by 
England, the position of those Amer- 
icans who had not been in sympathy 
with the revolution was very embarrass- 
ing, to put it mildly. They had lost 
their property, they were derided and 
insulted by their neighbors, and their 
lives were generally unbearable. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that many 
thousands of them emigrated to Canada. 
It was this emigration that took place 
chiefly from 1787 to 1793 which gave 
Toronto its first start, and many a cit- 
izen today is proud to tell that his 
forefathers were United Empire Loyal- 
ists. They were a fine stock to spring 
from, too, notwithstanding that they 
did not happen to believe that the 
republican form of government which 
had been set up in the United States 
promised the heaven on earth that their 
brother Americans so firmly (at that 
time) believed. The loss which the 
United States suffered by the emigra- 
tion of these men who gave up every- 
thing for the sake of principle, ridiculous 
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as we may 
think it, has 
been aptly 
compared 
with the loss 
sustained 
by France 
when the 
Huguenots 
emigrated 
from her 
shores. 

I don’t for 
a moment 
think it was 


any particu- | 


lar philoso- 
phy of gov- 
ernment 
that led the 
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"FRONT STREET, LOOKNIG EAST FROM BAY. 


YONGE STREET LOOKING NORTH FROM ARCADE, 


United Empire Loyalists 
to espouse the cause of 
England as against the col- 
onists. It was simply that 
they had individually pros- 
pered under British rule, 
they had made money, 
they had educated them- 
selves and their children, 
and they naturally were 
better satisfied with things 
as they were than their 
brethren who had not fared 
so well in the struggle for 
the good things of earth. 
It was not the men of 
education and wealth that 
carried the war of the 
American Revolution to 
its triumphant close. The 
friends of ‘‘liberty”’ in 
those days were not the 
successful people, as a 
rule, any more so than 
they are today. If the 
Americans of wealth had 
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rallied to the help of Washington the 
war would not have dragged on as 
many years as it did. 

However and anyway, Toronto was 
settled by people of education and 
culture who had had decidedly a larger 
portion of the advantages of wealth. 
than most of their American brethren 
whom they were leaving to build up 
homes for themselves in the wilderness. 
I won’t say 
it is wholly 
owing to 
theif nf hes 
spectable” 
ANCES TROLS 
that Toron- 
tonians of 
today are so 
very religi- 
ous, butel 
think a great 
deal can be 
traced to it. 
They even 
make their 
ohalid en 
clasp their 
hands and 
pray several 
times a day 
fact. 

Anyway, those old Loyalists were 
dead right in thinking that they would 
have as much political liberty under a 
king as under a president. They have 
not bred any Maddens over here as yet, 
but if they have they keep the animals 
under cover whenever foreign visitors 
are about. 

Toronto is notably a city of beautiful 
buildings, not only of a public charac- 
ter but as regards its private buildings 
as well. The provincial and municipal 
buildings are stately and substantial 
edifices which impress the visitor by 
their dignified, if somewhat heavy, 
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architecture, while the residences are 
built almost entirely of stone or brick. 

The thoroughfares of the city are 
broad and kept in an excellent con- 
dition, the principal streets being paved 
with asphalt. The street car service 


will compare favorably with that of 
any American city of similar size. One 
of the most pleasing features of To- 
the vast number of! shade 


ronto is 


trees that line almost every avenue in 
the city, affording not only a grateful 
protection from the heat in summer, but 
adding an indescribable charm to the 
general effect of clean streets and well- 
kept and prosperous homes. 

Yonge street, a view of which is here 
given, besides being the principal artery 
of trade of Toronto, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the longest street in the 
world. It is over fifty miles in length, 
and runs from Lake Ontario to Lake 
Simcoe. Yonge street is a mute monu- 
ment to the fear of the Americans 
which permeated the breasts of the 
early settlers of Upper Canada, being 
originally built as a safe route for bring- 
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ing in supplies to the city in case of war 
with the young republic to the south. 
Happily, while the fear of blockade and 
invasion have no longer any terrors for 
the Torontonians, the good broad high- 
way still serves a very useful purpose, 
as it traverses one of the best developed 
and most prosperous stretches of coun- 
try in all Canada. 

The parks and squares of Toronto 
are laid out on a generous plan that 
reflects credit on the foresight of the 
founders of the city. “There are a 
dozen of these breathing spots within 
the city limits or adjoining its borders, 
ranging in size from two acres to several 
hundred acres, and these, added to the 
natural beauties of the city’s suburbs 
and the lake, afford ample refuge from 
the turmoil of the city and the glare of 
the summer sun. 

Toronto is easily the most progressive 
of the Canadian cities, and owing to its 
size, 252,000, and its being the capital 
of the Province of Ontario and a uni- 
versity town, there has formed a more 
perfectly crystalized society that tends 
to make life more endurable here 
than in most of our American cities. 
The homogenous stock of the people, 
too, they being almost entirely of Brit- 
ish descent, also adds to the social life. 
The retail trade of the city is more con- 
centrated than in any other place in the 
world, one or two big department 
stores doing practically all the business 
of the town. Wages are lower than in 
the United States, and while rent is 
lower it appears to me that food is 
quite as expensive and fuel is even 
higher inasmuch as it is all imported 
and there is a duty. Just now business 
has never been in such a prosperous 
condition and it is practically impossible 
to find a house to let in the city. 


‘the north of the city. 
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Some twelve years ago there was a 
a big boom in real estate and they then 
built enough houses to last them for the 
next ten years. It’s only in the last 
year or two that people have recog- 
nized that Toronto has at last caught 
up to the point of finally occupying all 
these ‘‘boom’’ houses and that it is now 
safe for a capitalist to build a house 
with a good chance of letting it. How- 
ever they are now about over their panic 
and are getting ready for a big building 
campaign this spring, and in the 
ordinary course of events there should 
be another real estate boom in Toronto 
in about 1904, if not sooner. 

Toronto is the entry port for the 
American tourists who swarm the Mus- 
koka Lake and Parry Sound region to 
This is rather 
a new migration and is becoming of 
great financial importance to the city. 

There is a strong public sentiment in 
favor of the municipalization of all the 
public utilities of Toronto, and this par- 
ticularly applies to the gas supply. 
Toronto did at one time own and oper- 
ate her street car systems, but there 
was more money in it (for her city 
councilmen) to turn them over to a pri- 
vate company, and it was done to the 
never ceasing regret of the citizens. 

Electricity will soon be developed 
upon the Canadian side of Niagara 
Falls and Toronto will then be in pos- 
session of unlimited power, light and 
heat ata nominal cost. Isay ‘‘nominal’’ 
as there is every reason to think that 
Toronto having in the past suffered by 
giving away the franchise for her pub- 
lic utilities will reserve this last and 
greatest for herself. However nobody 
can tell. Boodle can conquer many a 
United Empire Loyalist that George 
Washington could never have subdued. 
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THE SOCIAL UTILIZATION OF CRIME 


ENRICO 


Gee ex study regards crime 


as the expression of a biological 
and psychological personality, 
acting in a physical and social environ- 
ment. This standpoint radically 
changes the mode of thought and feeling 
in regard to criminals and, consequent- 
ly, the manner of dealing with them. 
From the innumerable centuries of 
primitive society to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, crime has always been 
regarded, judged, hated and attacked 
as an act of wickedness. But accord- 
ing to the scientific facts and abstrac- 
tions of anthropology and criminal so- 
ciology, crime is simply a natural phe- 
nomenon, more or less noxious and 
more or less clearly pathological. 


The same revolution of ideas and feel-° 


ings took place in regard to insanity af- 
ter the scientific study of mental disease 
and of the insane by Pinel and Chiarugi. 

Insanity, until 1801, looked upon as 
a result of voluntary deviation from the 
‘‘path of virtue and godliness” (by the 
physician Heinroth), is now accepted, 
like crime, as a natural phenomenon of 
a more or less noxious and more or less 
clearly pathological nature. 

The two modes of regarding those 
abnormal biosocial actions result ne- 
cessarily in a radical difference of social 
reaction against crime and insanity. 
Prisons, chains, and instruments of tor- 
ture correspond to the old conception 
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of insanity. The scientific ideas on 
mental aberration have happily substi- 
tuted for them the various asylums, 
from those without personal, painful 
restrictions to those where ‘‘open doors’”’ 
and village colonies with field or indus- 
trial labor are the factors of sanitation. 

The same evolution is inevitable in 
regard to crime. So long as we regard 
crime in the light of personal malfais- 
ance, punishment is the logical conse- 
quence. The character of the instru- 
ments of chastisement may have be- 
come milder, as Howard says, especial- 
ly in their outward appearance, but 
legislators, judges, and public opinion 
are for the greater part still led by the 
same train of ideas which the Laws of 
Manu determined for so many centur- 
ies; ‘In order to assist the kings in 
their functions, God created the Genius 
of chastisement. Chastisement 
rules the human race, chastisement pro- 
tects them, chastisement wakes while 
the human race sleeps, chastisement 
is justice.” 

However, when we regard crime as an 
effect, the same as insanity, suicide and 
disease, then the theoretical and practi- 
cal conclusions derived are entirely dif- 
ferent. Theoretically, all ideas of mor- 
al responsibility (the reflection of free 
will and wilful wickedness) become un- 
tenable and nothing remains but the so- 
cial responsibility of the criminal (and 
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of every other individual for any and 
all good or evil acts toward society. 
Practically, penalties cease to be the 
universal panacea for crime, and the 
violent and_illus- 


ar 


number and intensity of epidemics. It 
is clear there will be a number of in- 
termediate stages, in theory and prac- 
tice, between the present conception of 


ory force of repres- | 
sion gives way nat- | 
urally to the less | 
simple | 


easy and 
but more effective 
and _ useful 
for individuals as 
well as for the col- 
lectivity, the force 
of elimination or 
preventive attenu- 
ation by society of 
the anthropologi- 


cal, physical and | 


social causes of 
criminality. Soci- 


ety abandons all | 


ideas and feelings 
of vengeance, hate 
and chastisement 
in regard to crimi- 


nals and devises | 


means of preven- 


tion against crime | 
as well as against | 


insanity, epidem- 
ics, alcoholism and 
so forth. And pen- 
al justice becomes 
a sort of social dis- 
pensary for such 
crimes and misde- 
meanors as could 
not be hindered by 
the preventive 
measures of soci- 
ety. Likewise 
sanitary prevent- 
ives against 


force | 


ENRICO FERRI, 


Leader of the Socialist Party, Italian Chamber 
of Deputies. 


A parliamentary debater of unusual skill—tall for an 
Italian, slim figured, pale, curly haired, frantic at 
moments and always intense, with a voice rising toa 
scream in excitement, with a woman’s soul in a man’s 
body, unresting, versatile, witty—Enrico Ferri is the 
most remarkable composite of modern Italy. A pro- 


| fessor in the Royal University at Rome, he is a scien- 


tific authority whose triumph in the Congress of 
Criminal Anthropology at Amsterdam in September 
last gained him enthusiastic praise from the most 
stanch of monarchial organs. Born in 1856, he is young 
among the parliamentarians. In 1880 he was teaching 
lawin the University of Turin. From the outset, his 
legal studies tended towards criminal law. In 1885, 
with Lombroso, he organized the first international 
Congress of Criminology. In 1886 he entered par- 
liament as deputy. Since then he has been the most 
active of Italy’s public men, teaching in the university, 
orating in the chamber of deputies, writing books, 
lecturing on scientific subjects all over Europe, and 
urging his Socialist crusade wherever he could gather 
an audience. Ferri is a strange product of the Italy of 
today.—W. T. D. CROKE in Munsey’s. 


infectious 


diseases do 
ditions.” 


penal justice, the 
survival of long 
centuries of prej- 
udice, and the 
future preventive 
service for the pro- 
tection of society, 
which will endeav- 
or to indemnify the 
victims when the 
offense was small 
and committed by 
a harmless person, 
and to segregate 


| for an unlimited 


time a criminal 
who is unfit for 
social life and dan- 
gerous. 

As a matter of 
fact, a theoretical 
evolution is felt 
even in the scien- 
tific study of crim- 
inality and sets 
forth different as- 
pects of crime as 
a natural product 
of society. 

Albrecht main- 
tained at the first 
international con- 
gress of criminal 
anthropology (at 
Rome, 1885) that 
crime is a product 
of ‘‘biological con- 
ditions.”” Durck- 
heim added in 1893 


that crime is a product of ‘‘social con- 


not succeed in doing away with spor- 
adic cases and individual diseases, al- 
though they succeed in reducing the 


Lombroso spoke in 1895 of 
the ‘‘benefits of crime.” And if we 
call normal whatever is constant, and if 
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we believe that even sickness may have 
some useful counteraction on the indi- 
vidual and on the collectivity, then it is 
clear that in these statements, however 
paradoxical they may seem, there is a 
grain of truth. The practical conclu- 
sion at which we arrive through this 
conception of crime, apart from all sen- 
timental survivals of subjective aver- 
sion, is the possibility of making a 
criminal socially useful. 

The classic Romagnosi said that a 
decrease of criminality in a certain 
country may also be due to a decrease 
of national energy. This is true, and 
it makes Lombroso’s idea of the utiliza- 
tion of criminals more precise and exact, 
if we make the distinction, which I have 
made _in other places, between abnor- 
mities of involution and abnormities of 
evolution. 

Criminals are always abnormal indi- 
viduals. But there are abnormals by 
involution, who have degenerate, egois- 
tical and savage tendencies and commit 
crimes of violence or cunning from 
which no social utility can possibly be 
derived, such as murder for the sake of 
vengeance, for theft, etc., criminal 
assault, deception of poor confiding 
creatures, etc. And there are abnor- 
mals by evolution who also violate the 
laws of present society, but for motives 
of progress and altruism, and who may 
individually give evidence of these ten- 
dencies, which are on the whole useful, 
by noxious, violent or, perhaps, in rare 
cases, fraudulent acts. 

Evidently criminal energy can be led 
systematically and effectively into chan- 
nels that will make it less noxious or 
more useful for society only in the case 
of evolutionary criminals. It may also 
be utilized, but on a much smaller scale, 
in the case of degenerate criminals. 
This can be realized during their segre- 
gation for an unlimited time after com- 
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mitting a crime, by abolishing the ab- 
surd isolation in cells and employing 
them at useful labor in the fresh air, 
with medical and hygienic treatment. 
This has been done, for some years, 
with mild lunatics. But it is manifest 
that the utilization ot the criminal 
through a new social, judiciary, and 
administrative conception which util- 
izes human energy for the benefit of 
society, instead of stamping out the 
hated and contaminated individual, can 
be realized on a large scale with evolu- 
tionary criminals alone. They are, 
moreover, much more numerous than 
degenerate criminals. 

At present a countless army of indi- 
viduals are thrown out of place, socially 
reduced, persecuted, prevented from 
developing, and become violators of 
the law, rebe's, ‘‘enemies of society,’’ 
against whom the ‘‘public vengeance’”’ 
and ‘‘the sword of inexorable justice’’ 
is invoked—merely because they do 
not find in this society of ours, in this 
medley of misery, conventional lies, 
bureaucratic, military, and academical 
institutions, the open road on which 
they may employ their psycho-physical 
energies in a normal manner. 

In the field of physiology we are 
acquainted with the phenomenon of 
nervous deviation, illustrated by Dar- 
win. A discharge of nervous energy 
which finds its normal road obstructed, 
spreads and makes use of more or less 
distant side tracks. For instance, if 
one is hindered by respect, fear, or 
some other cause, from laughing, he 
discharges the nervous current by 
pinching his fingers, legs, etc. 

The same thing takes place in the 
social organism. An individual who is 
prevented by poverty, family relations, 
lack of education, unfavorable domicile, 
etc., from developing his endowments 
and energies in a normal mode of acti- 
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vity, expresses his individuality through 
bio-social by-ways, such as crime, in- 
sanity, suicide, or alcoholism. For 
instance, a man who is forced to dis- 
continue his trade as a butcher becomes 
a murderer (abnormal by involution). 
A man to whom the sight of blood is 
not repugnant may become a surgeon, 
or a man who is prevented from freely 
expressing his ideas may become a 
conspirator, a sectarian, etc. (abnormals 
by evolution). In England we observe, 
e. g., how spinsters who cannot find 
expression for their energies and altru- 
istic inclinations in marriage and: family 
life, find an equivalent and a conductor 
for their energies in works of charity, 
in temperance propaganda, in protection 
of animals, in religious devotions, etc. 
It is also notorious that many soldiers 
(even the bravest of them) are simply 
abnormal individuals, unfit for any 
methodical and useful work, whose 
moral and social sense is feebly devel- 
oped, so that for them cruelty is often 
inseparable from courage. 

From these general remarks it is evi- 
dent that it will not be possible to 
formulate a list of practical measures 
by which the social utilization of crime 
could be realized, such as I have fur- 
nished for penal substitutes in order to 
give practical illustrations of social pre- 
ventives against crime. The first step 
toward the social utilization of criminals 
must be a radical and profound change 
of public thought and feeling in regard 
to crime and criminals. This change 
must begin in the minds of legislators 
and judges, and can only come by the 
slow and gradual infiltraticn of the 
scientific ideas on the natural and social 
generation of crime. In spite of the 
assistance given by partial experiences 
with reforms of penal legislation, and in 
spite of the eloquent testimony on the 
abnormality of criminals which the 
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facts are daily forcing on the attention 
of the public, this radical and profound 
change finds much greater difficulties in 
the way of its realization and extension 
than were experienced by the ideas due 
to the initiation of the classic school of 
jurists (Beccaria) and the classic school 
of penal service (Howard). For the 
latter aimed only at reforms. They did 
not touch the theory or practice of 
penal justice, but started from the same 
old premise of the free will and moral 
responsibility of the criminal as the 
condition and measure of his responsi- 
bility before penal Jaw. And yet less 
than a century was required to make 
the ideas of Beccaria and Howard the 
accepted standard against the medieval 
ideas on this subject. 

The conception of crime as a natural 
phenomenon, which may be socially 
useful (in abnormals by evolution) and 
made more or less serviceable to society, 
constitutes a complete overthrow of the 
traditional mode of thinking and feel- 
ing. And therefore we cannot expect 
that the progress of this new conception 
in the world of scientists, legislators, 
judges and public opinion will be very 
rapid. But every step ahead in this 
manner of seeing things, however small 
it may be, prepares the way for the 
final transformation of the antiquated 
function of vengeance and chastisement 
into a social dispensary for the preven- 
tion of crime, backed up by the irresist- 
ible impulse of daily facts and of the 
disastrous effects of so-called penal 
justice. 

The social utilization of crime—which 
will pass first through the phase of un- 
conscious and tentative, later through 
that of systematic realization, will have 
become a social habit and the result of 
a true conception of life and social 
arrangement as a whole. Justice will 
thereupon cease to be a more or less 
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bloody chamber of horrors with tools of 
torture, in order to become an expres- 
sion and practice of public life and 
conscience. 

This will be completely realized— 
through partial and limited changes 
during the stage of transition from anti- 
quated to new penal justice—by a social 
arrangement which will include econ- 
omic conditions as well as the normal 
and intellectual expressions of human 
life. Such an arrangement will neces- 
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sarily restrict the antiquated and always 
violent penal justice to a minimum, and 
assure an even broader and deeper 
space to the realization of a sincere and 
spontaneous social justice. 


AE 


(Translated by E. Untermann.) 


(The above is the striking title page of ‘‘ Il Socialismo”’, ‘the new Socialist review publishedtin Rome, which 
made its appearance last February and of which Professor Ferri is managing director. $1.00 per year. 
Subscriptions for “Tl Socialismo”’ will be received at our New York office.) 


THE EXPANSION OF WINTER FARMING 


GEORGE E. WALSH, IN SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


The idea prevalent in some quarters 
that agriculture has not kept abreast of 
modern industrial developments is so 
far from the actual truth that occasion- 
ally the public is surprised by reports 
which indicate a change and revolution 
in methods and results of a most phe- 
nomenal character. In nothing has our 
agriculture changed more decidely in 
recent years, however, than in the sea- 
sons of production. Science has deli- 
berately set at defiance all the laws 
which govern the seasons of growth, 
and in the conflict it has proved a great 
triumph for men. Winter farming has 
become in the past decade an industry 
more profitable and successful than 
ordinary summer gardening or farming. 

The demand for farm products in 
winter, when most of them are scarce 
and difficult to secure, has been respon- 
sible for the growth and expansion of 
winter farming. Today this industry 
is of national importance, and adds 
millions of dollars to the wealth of our 
country. Lands that were formerly 
considered almost worthless have at- 
tained through this industry consider- 
able value, and farmers who were 
disappointed at the outlook of their 
profession have suddenly discovered 
new means of reaping financial rewards 
for their labor and genius. Instead of 
following in the old ruts in vogue fifty 
years ago, they have branched out in 
entirely new lines to develop an indus- 


try that is as fascinating as it is profit- 
able. 

Naturally one thinks first of truck 
gardening, either under glass in the 
North in winter or along the belt of 
Southern States, when this subject is 
broached ; but winter farming is not 
by any means confined to even this 
field. Winter dairying has become in 
the last five years one of the most pro- 
fitable sources of farming, and it is 
pursued by the most progressive dairy- 
men of the country with great success. 
By means of the silo, succulent food is 
stored away for winter feeding that pro- 
duces almost as fine milk and cream as 
the June grass. The milk and cream 
in winter time are worth so much more 
than in summer that the dairymen find 
it profitable to provide good winter 
quarters for the best cows and to feed 
them with the best food. 

The poultry farmer has _ likewise 
changed his methods, and by mevns of 
the incubator and brooder winter and 
spring broilers are produced today in 
enormous quantities for our tables. 
Winter poultry is today about the only 
produce of the chicken farm that actu- 
ally pays a good profit. The high 
prices obtained for spring chickens and 
broilers out of season have caused com- 
plete changes in this industry. Those 
who depend upon the eggs for their 
profits are endeavoring to induce the 
hens to change their season of laying, 
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so that winter eggs will be had in abund- 
ance. Extensive experiments in winter 
feeding and winter breeding in glass- 
covered houses have produced results 
which encourage the poultrymen to be- 
lieve that eventually breeds of hens 
will in time be reared which will lay 
their eggs in winter instead of summer. 
At present the results obtained are not 
entirely satisfactory. 

Hothouse lambs have become import- 
ant parts of our winter diet in recent 
years, and breeders have established 
enormous houses where these delicate 
animals can be reared and fattened 
through the coldest of our winter 
weather. The work is profitable, and 
the breeders are increasing the industry 
each year. Hothouse lambs are deli- 
cacies out of season at present, but in 
the future they may become an ordin- 
ary part of our regular winter diet. 

Hothouse fruits and vegetabies multi- 
ply in quantity and quality every year. 
The industry is expanding so rapidly 
that the annual winter supplies of these 
delicacies are running up into thousands 
of tons. Around Boston there are sev- 
eral hundred acres of land covered with 
glass where fruits and vegetables are 
raised for the winter markets. Jersey 
and Long Island are also centres of this 
industry, and hundreds of acres are now 
under cultivation right through the 
winter. These hothouse products bring 
high prices all through the winter, and 
from two to four crops are raised an- 
nually onthe same land. In the spring, 
when the weather grows warm, the 
glass sashes are removed, and the 
plants for the summer markets are 
raised as easily as if the land had not 
been producing all winter. When the 
cold autumn frosts comé, the glass 
sashes protect the new crop that has 
been planted for the Christmas holiday 
seasons. Then when these winter pro- 
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ducts are harvested, seeds for an early 
spring crop are sown, and by the time 
Easter is here fresh vegetables are 
again ready for picking. 

The truck products raised under 
glass in winter receive the most mod- 
ern intensive culture. The soil is of 
the richest, well heated by steam pipes, 
moistened properly, and sometimes lit 
artificially at night time by arc lights. 
The electric light tends to stimulate the 
growth of certain vegetables, and the 
season of maturity is thus rapidly hast- 
ened. The proftts from this business 
often run from 50 to 80 per cent. on the 
investment, and during the rough win- 
ter weather when Southern truck can- 
not reach the markets, prices for the 
vegetables raised under glass soar up to 
almost fabulous prices. Yet in spite of 
the great number of acres of land 
covered with glass and devoted to win- 
ter farming, the supply hardly keeps 
pace with the increasing demand, and 
there is a =ple opportunity for further 
expansion in this line. 

Winter gardening and farming in the 
southern belt of States where the cli- 
mate is warm enough to produce the 


‘products out of doors have spread with 


phenomenal rapidity in recent years. 
Whole sections of States have been 
reclaimed by this industry, and land 
that was worth only a few dollars an 
acre ten years ago sells today for two 
or three hundred dollars an acre. Our 
whole system of living, and diet has 
been transformed by this industry, 
and our winter season is supplied with 
fruits and vegetables almost as freely 


‘as the summer. 


The expansion of this form of winter 
farming has been due to the railroads 
and steamship companies operating 
lines along the coast or through the belt 
of States with climate and soil suitable 
to the business. The construction of 
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refrigerator cars which would enable 
growers to ship their strawberries and 
tomatoes from Florida and Louisiana 
to New York or Boston in midwinter 
gave a great stimulus to the industry. 
It is now possible to land the most 
perishable fruits and vegetables in New 
York from the most distant gardens 
within seventy-two hours after picking, 
in perfect condition. Each year the 
source of the supply is extended. It 
was first the Carolinas, Virginia and 
Georgia which monopolized this indus- 
try. Then Florida entered the field, 
and finally the gardens spread along 
the Gulf and included those in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. California made special 
efforts to ship her fruits and vegetables 
to Eastern markets in cars made for the 
purpose, and now Texas and even 
Mexico are entering the field with their 
peculiar farm products. There are 
some 60,000 refrigerator cars engaged 
in this traffic in the winter season, dis- 
tributing the fruits and vegetables of the 
tropical and semi-tropical gardens and 
farms to the large cities of the North, 
South, East and West. The best of 
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these cars are scientific products of 
modern genius, and they carry their 
loads of fruits as carefully as a Pullman 
palace car transports its millionaire 
occupant. 

Strawberries from the Carolinas alone 
amount to some 12,000,000 quarts a 
year, while California pours across its 
borders some 193,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fruits. New York city alone ab- 
sorbs some 4,000,000 packages of South- 
ern vegetables every winter. All told, 
the winter farming which supplies the 
cities with their fruits and vegetables 
in the cold season represents an indus- 
try mounting up into many millions of 
dollars. All this is pure gain for the 
farmers and land owners, who formerly 
made little or nothing from the soil 
which is now brought under contribution 
to feed us with a winter diet of fruits 
and vegetables. The creation and ex- 
pansion of the industry represents 


wealth added to the country just as 
surely as if new gold mines had been 
discovered which yielded annually a 
dozen million dollars’ worth of the pre- 
cious metal. 


SHALL MAN 


OR THINGS BE CROWNED 


LUCINDA B. CHANDLER. 


[This article is by one of America’s real noble women. 


Lucinda B. Chandler, now nearing 


her 74th year, has lived a long life of devotion to mankind. She is one of the historic figures in 


the struggle for freedom.—H. G. W.] 


T is the hour of Man. A new cycle 
I of humanity has opened. Man is 
peiceiving more or less clearly his rela- 
tion to the omnipotence of thought and 
his oneness with all forms of life, with 
all races and peoples and the source of 
life. Unity, solidarity, are the signifi- 
cant words greeting prophetic insight. 
The shibboleth of Socialism is unity. 
‘“‘Workingmen everywhere unite” is the 
battle cry. The link of brotherhood is 
stretched around the globe. The inex- 
tinguishable flame of the justice of love 
has begun to dissolve the barriers of 
ignorance, and humanity is dreaming 
of freedom. Man as a creator is be- 
coming the centre of a world-wide 
movement. Work, and work alone, 
has raised man above the plane of 
savagery and barbarism. Work of 
muscle and brain has developed the 
innate powers and capacities of being. 

Science is discovering to us that all 
that is must always have been. The 
force, energy and substance comprising 
the material universe are like the old 
theological definition of God, self- 
existent, eternal. Man is the crowning 
expression of infinite intelligence co- 
operating with self-existent energy, 
force and substance. 

Unless we accept life and mortal 
struggle as a farce the perfection of 


man must be the purpose and goal of 
all intelligent endeavor> 

Brawn and brain have created all the 
conditions and comforts that make 
civilization tolerable or enjoyable. 
Work is the great benefaction, for only 
by work can human existence become 
more than the life of the brute. The 
worker is the great benefactor. The 
worker produces, creates the things 
which, first in food, clothing and shel- 
ter, make it possible for him to dis- 
cover what he needs more than this 
provision for himself as an animal. 

The royalty of labor is the royalty 
that deserves the homage and crowning 
of supreme consideration. Without it 
man would have remained a barbarian. 
Without labor the arts, refinements and 
achievements of civilization are not 
obtainable. Without labor’s production 
and the opportunity for leisure it creates 
today for the few, extended to the 
many, man cannot discover himself or 
the meaning of life and thus grow 
toward perfection. 

Whether or not Socialists today per- 
ceive that the unity of labor will bring 
to realization the wish expressed by 
Zola, it is inevitable. ‘I wish that 
someone would preach to the world 
The Religion of Labor, and sing ho- 
zannas to Labor as to a Saviour, the 
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only true source of health, peace and 
happiness.” This is the new gospel of 
the new day opening for the deliver- 
ance of humanity from all forms of 
oppression, ecclesiastical, political, eco- 
nomical. 

“Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind,” said Emerson. Possessions 
have so possessed the mind, aspiration 
and thought energy of man up to the 
present that man has been overshad- 
owed, submerged in dense ignorance of 
his sublime possibilities. 

Two mighty demands are involved 
in the necessity for a readjustment of 
social order: opportunity for all to 
achieve subsistence, and opportunity 
for all to become capable of thinking. 
The quality of man is the quality and 
scope of his thinking. Through the 
primitive stages of industrial evolution, 
when man exercised energy and skill 
individually, and necessarily owned his 
tools, his thought was constantly in- 
volved in individual potency. Though 
when he reached the primitive system 
of exchange of products the fact of 
inter-relation and mutual dependence 
was demonstrated, yet the idea hardly 
seized upon his mind. 

The fact of his independence as a 
producer, a freeholder in industrial 
potency, overshadowed the fact that 
each producer was dependent upon 
other producers for the satisfaction of 
wants and desires, because the indi- 
vidual could not produce all things 
needful for the satisfaction of his needs 
and desires. And though today the 
industrial potency of man is -greatly 
absorbed by the machine which man 
has created, and his independence in 
many lines of industry destroyed by 
that fruit of man’s development, the 
long cherished satisfaction of individual 
independence still to a great extent 
overshadows the perception in many 
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minds of the fact that the evolution of 
man as a thinking power—his dis- 
covery and application of principles in 
machinery, has intensified the mutual 
dependence of individual workers. 

This attitude of thought and the fact 
that the evolution of man’s esteem and 
knowledge of himself has not kept pace 
with his esteem of the possession of 
things through the centuries made it 
possible for the owner of the means of 
production to keep the worker in 
slavery. 

Having given to the medium of ex- 
change greater power to accumulate 
than the average rate of accumulation 
of wealth by the production of labor, 
capital laid a foundation for its increase 
on an injustice that not only augment- 
ed its power above that of labor, but 
added to the estimate of possessions, 
and by the contrast of the power of 
capital over labor to acquire possessions 
depreciated the estimate of man. 

This inferior comparative value of 
man, as a producer of wealth, with man 
as a possessor of wealth is the essence 
of the spirit that has sought in all forms 
of serfdom, feudalism, chattel slavery 
and today, wage slavery, to keep man 
the worker under the tyranny of capital- 
ism. 

The spirit of true manhood that has 
finally taken root in the nineteenth 
century in the nobler impulses of human 
brotherhood and is more rapidly grow- 
ing in the thought at the opening of the 
twentieth c :ntury is beginning to sug- 
gest the higher ideals of human rela- 
tions and a loftier conception of the 
worker as a man. 

The great concern and paramount 
effort of capitalism is to increase itself, 
and which it can only do directly or 
indirectly by the profits on labor. ‘But 
I would not employ a man unless I 
made a profit on him,” was the response 
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to my statement that the product of the 
worker belonged to the producer. 

This system of profit-making from 
labor is the great despoiler of manhood 
as well as of the things which belong to 
the worker, because he has produced 
them. The manliness of independence 
and even the benefit of opportunity 
have been taken from the worker be- 
cause in producing the machine he has 
enlarged the power of the owner of the 
machine, instead of enlarging his own 
advantages to make more of himself. 

The concession to capital as the para- 
mount factor, economically and indus- 
trially, in the employment of labor has 
perverted moral sense and inverted the 
true relation of the worker to the prod- 
uct of his labor. It cannot be truly 
claimed today that the interests of 
capital and labor are identical, however 
it may have been at some stage of the 
evolution of industry. There is and 
can be only the destruction of man asa 
worker and as a man under the capital- 
istic competitive system. 

Does the circular issued by the Chi- 
cago Real Estate Board indicate that 
the interests of labor and capital are 
identical, or that the education and 
uplifting of the ignorant and ‘‘un- 
skilled’? worker, the promotion of in- 
telligent manhood, are in any sense 
accepted as a part of the purpose of 
economics and civilization ? 

This circular was not issued to inform 
the laborer of his importance to the 
manufacturer. How is this? 

“Abundance and variety of any article a pur- 
chaser is seeking are most desirable character- 


istics of any market. This is true of LaBor as 
of ANY COMMODITY !”’ 

‘As the great railroad centre of America, into 
whose United States 500,000 immigrants poured 
in 1g00, Chicago has another advantage than 
cheap freight tariffs. These tes of thousands 
of foreigners landed at eastern ports, and for 
the most part are seeking the opportunities of 
the great West. Chicago as the gateway to this, 
having already a tremendous foreign population 
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of its own, is a counter attraction to this CHEAP 
labor which would pass through it.’’ 

“Blocked into sections that might have been 
lifted from continental Europe, the city shelters 
an almost unassimilated population represented 
by a score of tongues, and from each of these 
the mill and factory are drawing that unskilled 
labor which is so lightly on the tongue, BUT SO 
DEEPLY AT THE BASIS OF INDUSTRIAL PROG- 
RESS.”’ 


Any consideration of the progress of 
man in this? 


‘“Tooked at from the point of view of the 
manufacturer, no one feature of Chicago stands 
out with more convincing force than does the 
fact that it is the home of CHEAP LABOR, that 
PATIENT, PLODDING DRUDGERY which even in 
this age of automatic machinery is STILL so 
VITAL as the BASE-WORK OF INDUSTRIAL PROG- 
RESS. ~ 

“In the winter season, when the industries of 
the city are working at greatest capacity, these 
sources of supply are swelled by the sailor ele- 
ment which comes to Chicago to spend the 
winter. * * There is a tramp element in this, 
but thousands of these men are honest workers, 
filling in the winter season with such employ- 
ment as they can find. THEY HAVE A GOOD 
INFLUENCE UPON THE LABOR MARKET FROM 
THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE MANUFACTURER.”’ 


‘‘From the point of view of the manu-- 
facturer,’’ according to the inducements 
presented by the Real Estate Board to 
secure investments in real estate in 
Chicago, man, the worker, is a com- 
modity only and in the interest of the 
manufacturer and the ‘‘progress’’ of 


‘industry. 


Of course the more children who are 
born under the limitations of poverty, 
bred in ignorance, subjected to the 
treadmill of toil, made mere machines 
in shop, factory and mine, the better 
the conditions of industrial progress, 
the progress that swells the bank ac- 
count of the manufacturer and increases 
the income of the real estate dealer and 
owner. 

What an ennobling conception of the 
value of human soul, the purpose of 
mortal career and the relation of human 
beings! When the day arrives which 
Mr. Wilshire in his clear statement and 
analysis of the economic and industrial 
condition predicts, and when ‘‘capital 
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will in vain seek profitable investment,” 
we may hope that the order of human 
events shall serve to remove the glamor 
of wealth worship. Then also we may 
expect that a higher aspiration will 
take possession of the common mind 
that will concentrate endeavor to dis- 
cover and energize the powers of mind 
and soul in humanity, and to cultivate 
the imperishable qualities of a worthy, 
intelligent and exalted manhood and 
womanhood. 

There is need of much culture of 
intellect, but there’s still greater need 
of culture of heart and of enlightened 
conscience. Spite of the brutal selfish- 
ness which the warfare of individual 
competition and grasping capitalism 
has nourished, a steady growth of altru- 
istic impulse and the wise selfishness 
that belongs to humanity as an inter- 
dependent unit of the collective. body 
Nas duvcloned and extended its b=nefi- 
cent sway in human affairs. 

Human nature is not altogether swin- 
ish, as is often suggested. This proves 
the fears of individualists to be ground- 
less, that the removal of competition 
for individual aggrandizement will de- 
stroy the incentive to exertion. 

Physical activity is absolutely neces- 
sary to health of the body. Mental 
activity is the only possible means of 
unfolding the capacities and powers of 
mind. Activity of the soul and powers 
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of justice and love are indispensable to 
the normal development of the real man. 

A social system that will promote the 
healthful activity indispensable to the 
growth and progress of human beings 
in all departments, physical, mental and 
moral, is the only wise, just and safe 
social order—common interests for the 
common good ; the means of production 
and distribution a common possession, 
including the ownership of the earth, 
which belongs to the children of men, 
because no one can exist except nour- 
ished by its fruits. 

All hail to the propaganda of Social- 
ism! It proposes to abolish economic 
and industrial slavery. It proclaims 
the identical intefests of all human 
beings. The world needs a social 
order in which the worker, the thinker, 
the press writer, the preacher, are free 
to express their highest ideals. The 
citizen needs opportunity to cast his 
ballot intelligently because he has leis- 
ure and not too worn with toil to study 
problems of the general welfare, and 
freedom to vote according to his con- 
victions because not harassed by fear 
of losing the opportunity to earn his 
bread and maintain his family. 

Civilization cannot escape the test: 
Shall man or things be crowned with 
supreme consideration by all intelligent 
and moral forces? 
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Labor Is Dear in Japan. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, April 8.—Some 
time ago a great cry went forth that Japan 
would ultimately become the great rival of 
Lancashire in the production of cotton yarns 
and cloth. It was said that labor being cheap 
and the hours of labor unlimited, the prospects 
of large profits would attract European capital, 
to the detriment of Lancashire employers and 
working people. There is always a flow of cap- 
ital to centers where opportunities are offered 
for making large profits, and with the belief 
that Japan had a great future before it, so far as 
the cotton industry is concerned, mills were 
built and fitted with the best machinery with 
the expectation of handsome dividends. 

Although the wages of the Japs are small and 
their working hours long, these advantages have 
not turned out as benefical as anticipated, and 
there is now a cry in Japan about the native 
labor being dearer than the labor in Europe or 
America. 

The Japan Gazette states that 1,000 workmen 
are required in a Japanese mill of I0,ooo spind- 
les or more than five times the number required 
in an American mill for the same number of 
spindles, and, taking the production into ac- 
count, the American labor is much cheaper than 
that of the Japanese. 

The want of skilled labor in Japan is not said 
to be a serious hinderance to the introduction of 
of foreign capital, which is so earnestly desired 
by the Japanese financiers. 

Children of five to ten years of age are largely 
employed in the factories, and the men and 
women have to work 14, 16 and up to 18 hours 
a day. There are very few holidays during the 
year, and little consideration is shown for the 
health and lives of the working people. There 
are no labor laws in Japan, but such questions 
are discussed in the newspapers. If legislation 
of this class is undertaken there can be no doubt 
that the lot of the Japanese workers will be 
made much better, and the exploitation of their 
labor by foreign capitalists will receive a corres- 
ponding check. 

ats 


Right to Choose Fellow-Servants. 


Have men organized in a local or national 
union the right to demand of an employer the 
discharge of non-union men and enforce this de- 
mand by threat to strike? S'x judges of the 
New York court of appeals have decided this 
question in the affirmative, resting their opinion 
on this argument : ‘‘So long as workman must 
assume all the risk of injury that miy come to 
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them through the carelessness of co-employees 
they have the moral and legal right to say that 
they will not work with certain men, and the 
employer must take their dictation or go with- 
out their services.’ The decision further de- 
fines what may and may not be done in case of 
strike. A strick per se is not unlawful. Pre- 
liminary to a strike certain representations may 
legally be made. There may be negotiations 
looking to a settlement of the trouble without a 
resort to extremes, always providing, of course, 
that the employer is willing to negotiate. And 
upon the employer an ultimatum may legally 
be served, always providing that such ultimatum 
goes not to far, that it is a simple declaration of 
intention to withdraw. Threatening language 
is in order. It is not a violation of law to 
threaten to walk out. - 

The Brooklyn Eagle says the decision is all 
the more significant because in the case decided 
two labor organizations were at odds. ‘‘National 
association steamfitters declined to work with 
Enterprise association workman. At special 
term they were enjoined from striking or 
making threats. At appellate division they 
secured a reversal of the order and the case was 
carried to the court of appeals. Organized 
labor was arrayed against organized labor. It 
is held to be clearly within the province of one 
body of workmen to leave an establishment in 
which members of another organization are em- 
ployed. Victory and defeat gotogether. When 
one side wins, the other side loses. The mem- 
orandum says that there must be no intention 


_to ‘inflict injury upon others,’ but defeat can 


scarcely be said to be other than injurious. 
However, that is not the point. Incidental in- 
jury does not count. Through victory may be 
detrimental to one set of men, the others have 
the right to win if they can, providing they re- 
sort only to peaceful methods. Obviously, the 
court of appeals regards this as axiomatic.’’— 
Public Opinion. 


as 


The social revolution is bound to come. It 
will come either in the full panolpy of law, and 
surrounded with all the blessings of peace, pro- 
vided the peoples have the wisdom to take it by 
the hand and introduce it betimes,—or it may 
break in upon us unexpectedly amidst all the 
convulsions of violence, with wild disheveled 
locks, and shod in iron sandals. Come it must, 
in one way or the other. When I withdraw 
myself from the turmoil of the day and dive 
into history, I hear distinctly its approaching 
tread.— LASALLE. 


DEL MAR ON GOLD EXPORTS 


eae Del Mar is one of the 
conditions. 
ber of the U. S. Monetary Commisson in 1876. 


f great authorities upon the relation of the precious metals to monetary 
He was one of the directors of the U. 8. Bureau of Statistics until its demise. He was also a mem- 
He is the author of a number of valuable books upon financial 


subjects, one of which was the subject of a review in our last issue. ] 


DEAR MR. WILSHIRE :— 

Yours asking about the gold exports 
is one of several letters recently ad- 
__ dressed to me 
‘| on this sub- 
pec MUL Has 
| we have been 
| taught to be- 
lieve, gold is 
_ merely a com- 
modity, one 
whose value 
is determined 
, by the cost of 
' itsproduction, 
' there would 
_ need to be no 
more anxiety 
| about the ex- 

ports of gold 

than about 
those of copper, or (now) of silver. 
But, in fact, the doctrine is false. Gold 
is not merely a metal or commod- 
ity; it is also money, because the law 
has made itso. Asa metal, it is sub- 
ject to the laws of commodities; as 
money, it is subject to the mint and 
legal tender laws. The cost of its pro- 
duction, which is unknown and un- 
knowable, does not govern its value, 
this being determined solely by supply 
and demand: a vast subject, too vast 
for a letter. 

The argument that gold is merely 
a commodity whose export (or import) 
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is therefore of no cohsequence, comes 
from those economists who disdained 
to consult the statute laws on the sub- 
ject. The anxiety about the gold 
exports comes from the experience of 
business men, who know how seriously 
such exports are liable to affect prices 
and through prices, politics. 

In 1666—from motives which need 
not be touched upon at present—one of 
the mistresses of Charles II]. was em- 
ployed to procure the enactment of a 
statute which has practically converted 
every ounce of gold into money, and 
that, too, without any expense to the 
owners of bullion; the state undertak- 
ing the entire cost of coinage and lend- 
ing its credit to the coins. This mis- 
chievous statute is not only the law of 
England today; it is the law of the 
United States, of France, of Germany, 
of many other states. In a word, riv- 
alry for the precious metals has caused 
this vicious law to be copied by all 
the leading states of Christendom. 

That is what makes gold into money; 
that is what gives it a dual aspect; that 
is what sometimes renders the subject 
of money too cpmplex for popular com- 
prehension. 

If a law were enacted which com- 
pelled the government to gratuitously 
convert all the corn offered to it into 
whiskey, and made the whiskey legal 
tender for taxes and debts, then we 
should have to study corn under two 
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aspects, first as an article of consump- 
tion, and second, as a means of pay- 
ment. That is what the agency of 
Barbara Villiers has done for gold. 

But enough of this. The tragedy of 
the mines, the melodrama of seven- 
teenth century fillibustering and piracy 
and the comedy of legislation and 
political economy fill the subject of the 
precious metals with rare dramatic 
interest; but time and space close the 
door to the exhibition. Having sung 
the prologo, the show must be post- 
poned. The gold exports have ‘tne 
right to the floor. 

The world now annually produces 
about 270 million dollars in gold, of 
which sum the United States of Amer- 
ica contribute nearly a third. As in 
normal years gold coins have but little 
circulation in the United States, only 
a fraction of this product, a few odd 
millions, are needed to keep up the 
coinage and circulation, the require- 
ment for reserve being already filled. 
The balance, about 80 millions, is avail- 
able for the arts, or for exportation in 
normal years, it little matters which. 
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Now let us see what the exports have 
actually amounted to. During the six 
calendar years 1896 to 1901 inclusive, the 
exports of gold from the United Stat:s 
were 266 millions, while the imports 
were 470 millions; so that assuming 
the official figures to be correct and 
comprehensive, we imported 204 mil- 
lions more than we exported. The 
average annual import of gold was 78 
millions; the average annual export 
was 44 millions. During January, 1902 
(the latest month for which we have 
official returns), the imports of gold 
were 1% millions and .the exports 2 
millions, the excess of exports having 
been about half a million dollars. 

Business men often mistake the gold 
movement at New York for that of the 
whole country. If they were to watch 
the imports at Seattle, Portland and 
San Francisco they would think ess of 
the exports at New York. 

I see nothing in the current gold 
movement to occasion the slightest 
anxiety ; nothing at hand, nor (as yet) 
in the distance. Yours very truly, 

ALEX. DEL MAR. 


NEW ZEALAND: HOW SHE LEADS THE WORLD 


HE reaction of the United States on 
Europe has often been described ; 

the reaction of contemporary colonies 
on the mother country is too recent to 
have found a historian. It is very real, 
nevertheless. Thus England has adopt- 
ed from New Zealand her excellent 
county councils and also her successful 
First Offenders Act; and many coun- 
tries, including the French protectorate 
of Tunis, have borrowed from South 
Australia the Torrens Land Transfer 
Act, which has simplified and cheap- 


ened the conveyance of land. It is 
apparently also from New Zealand that 
England has taken the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. New Zealand has 
had a succession of statutes on this sub- 
ject. The first was passed in 1882; the 
latest so recently as last year. It pro- 
vides that where a workman has been 
killed in the course of his employment 
the employer shall pay his family a 
sum equal to his earnings during the 
three years preceding the accident, or 
else 4200, whichever is the larger. If 
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he is only disabled, the compensation 
is a weekly payment while his incapac- 
ity continues of half his average 
earnings during the previous twelve 
months. As in most of these Social- 
istic measures, the voluntary element is 
allowed to remain, just as Old-World 
species sometimes survive by the side 
of their modified descendants. Where 
it is ascertained that any body of work- 
ers is embraced under any scheme of 
compensation, benefit or insurance that 
is not less favorable to them than the 
statute, such employees may contract 
themselves out of the operation of the 
act. This is an advance on the act of 
1882, which did not permit contracting 
out. New Zealand being the legislative 
foyer of these colonies, the statute of 
1900 has been adopted en bloc in West- 
ern Australia. When pressed to adopt 
it in New South Wales, the Premier 
objected on the ground that a similar 
act had given rise to ‘‘an enormous 
amount of litigation in England.”” No 
such effect has followed in New Zea- 
land. Nor is it justly open to the 
pointed criticism of Mr. Asquith on the 
English act, that it is ‘‘so honey- 
combed with exceptions and contra- 
dictions that it has become the despair 
and the laughing-stock of the judges.” 
Like most colonial statutes, it is simple, 
straightforward and untechnical. 

In 1848 one of the Parliamentary 
‘‘srand committees” of the Second 
French Republic recommended that the 
government should undertake the busi- 
ness of fire and life insurance. A few 
years later a similar proposal was 
seriously considered by the Imperial 
Council of State. What a great nation 
then shrank from, a young Anglo-Celtic 
community in the South Seas has bold- 
ly undertaken. In 1869 the New 
Zealand government established a de- 
partment of lifeinsurance. It has been 
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fairly successful, and now holds about 
one-half of all the insurances effected 
in the colony. It has no monopoly, 
but step by step it is moving in that 
way. It also exercises no compulsion, 
and yet requirement that all civil ser- 
vants shall insure their lives in the 
government office is a step in that 
direction. Now the government pro- 
poses to set up a new department of 
fire insurance. The colony is mapped 
out into districts. Each district, by a 
poll of the rate-payers, must adopt the 
statute. establishing the department 
before it can be there applied. The 
manager then draws up a fire-insurance 
roll. All buildings not shown to be 
adequately insured in other offices are 
assumed to be insured in the govern- 
ment office for what the manager may 
deem their insurab'e value, with or 
without the consent of their owners. 
When a building has been insured else- 
where, it is deemed to be insured in the 
government office as soon as the current 
policy has expired, which it must do 
within twelve months. The premiums 
are to be collected by the local author- 
ities like local rates. Such is a bare 
outline of a drastic measure that almost 
takes one’s breath away by its calm 
audacity. It proved too much for the 
digestion of a semi-Socialist legislature 
which did not even attempt to masticate 
it. But we shall hear of it again. Itis 
the policy of the New Zealand govern- 
ment to wear out opposition by persist- 
ent pressure. Almost every notable 
act on the statute-book had been re- 
peatedly rejected; and this particular 
bill, or one closely resembling it, had 
been previously introduced. 

It is another example of the influence 
of a colony on it: metropolis that, soon 
after the New Zealand government 
announced its intention of buying a 
‘national coal mine’ Sir Edward Grey, 
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in the House of Commons, should have 
asked the English ministry to purchase 
one of the Welsh coal fields. About 
the same time the Prussian government 
bought a coal mine near Koenigsberg 
for the supply of the state railways. 
The New Zealand purchase has now 
been completed. A mine in the south 
island has been bought for £150,000, 
and will be worked by the government. 
The Premier alleges that a ring of own- 
ers and merchants maintain the price 
of coal 75 per cent. above its due rate. 
Depots are to be set up in each of the 
four centres, and after the government 
railways are supplied, the surplus will 
be sold at low rates to private consum- 
ers. _ The experiment will be watched 
with interest. 

The premier states that the govern- 
ment will purchase steamers for the 
distribution of the coal only in the last 
resort. But he thinks that steamers 
ought to be bought or built by the 
government for the export of New Zea- 
land produce. The government can 
raise the money for building steamships 
more cheaply than a company. He 
does not add, but he evidently believes, 
that the government can run the 
steamers at least as economically. A 
beginning is to be made with South 
Africa, to which New Zealand has been 
exporting large quantities of frozen 
meat and farm produce for the army. 


The undoubted patriotism of the col- 
onies is beautifully blended with a keen 
sense of their own interests. It is also 
proposed to establish cool stores in 
Cape Town and London,-and the gov- 
ernment looks forward to assuming 
complete control of the frozen meat 
industry in both South Africa and 
England. 

It has also long been planning to take 
over the entire liquor trade of the col- 
ony. As a beginning, it has been 
authorized by the legislature to set up 
state hotels in tourist districts. While 
the New Zealand government is making 
this new departure, the government of 
South Australia is abandoning its depot 
in London for the sale of Australian 
wines. It has proved a total failure, 
and has incurred a loss of £426,000. 
The government of New South Wales, 
in order to put down the ‘‘sweating”’ 
that prevails in the clothing industry, 
has just been prevailed upon to set up 
a state tailory, and this at the very 
time when the problem is being solved 
in a rational manner, by means of an 
agreement between employers and em- 
ployed, that will effectually suppress 
sweating. Quite naturally the govern- 
ment is now asked to establish a state 
boot factory. In nearly all these col- 
onies state Socialism is advancing by 
leaps and bounds.—|J. C. in New York 
Evening Post. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE CHURCH 


REV. W. THURSTON BROWN, PASTOR OF PILYMOUTH CHURCH, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


N harmony with this modern 
spirit of freedom of thought 
and speech I propose to 
discuss a subject which is 
particularly opportune at 
this time: Socialism and 
the Church. I say that this 
theme is opportune just now 

— for the reason that, as never 

before, those who represent the Church 

are being compelled to take cognizance 
of the great Socialist movement that is 
spreading over the earth. I venture to 
say that history does not afford any- 
thing like a parallel to the Socialist 
movement. There has been nothing 
like it. It is the only movement of 
modern times that has one drop of 
blood in it, one spark of fire, one ray 
of hope. Its face is toward the future. 
It has sprung from no momentary im- 
pulse. It is the product of no tempor- 
ary passion. It comes not from the 
caves and dens of ignorance. It builds 
its fair structure on no foundations of 
tradition or superstition. Back of this 
Socialistic movement, which is over- 
spreading Europeand permeating Am- 
erica, are the greatest forces of history 
and life. Itis the product of science, 
of knowledge, of freedom of thought, 
of democratic ideals and experience. 

Back of it is enlightenment, progress, 

thought, hope, power. It is the upris- 

ing of humanity. It is the utterance of 
that in human life which the priests of 


tradition and the politicians of expedi- 
ency have never dreamed of. On its 
broad bosom float the hopes and joys 
and fulfilments of humanity. Nothing 
stays its course. It comes up the east 
like the dawn. It rolls onward to its 
fulfilment with the rhythm and swing 
of the planets in their orbits. Gravita- 
tion is not more elemental or sure than 
the triumph of this vast struggle of 
humanity for its long-deferred rights. 
To know this movement, to breathe in 
its atmosphere, to co-operate in its con- 
summation, is to live—nothing else is. 

Now, when such a world-embracing 
phenomenon as this makes its appear- 
ance, it always causes a commotion 
among the dry bones. It has always 
been so. It was so in th» time of 
Moses, in the time of the later prophets 
of Israel, in the time of Jesus, in the 
time of the Renaissance, in the time of 
Cromwell, in the time of the French 
and American Revolutions, in the time 
of the anti-slavery struggle, and it is 
true today. The Egyptians rubbed 
their eyes to make sure they were really 
awake when Moses demanded freedom 
for his people. They had become so 
accustomed to the idea that the Hebrews 
were made to be slaves that they could 
not understand any other idea, and I 
presume Moses and his countrymen 
were well away before the idea had 
really percolated through the thick 
skulls of their taskmasters. 
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When there came later on into the 
midst of the Hebrew nation, after it had 
grown rich and corrupt and forgotten 
all about freedom, that series of heroic 
souls with a message of justice which 
was so potent and masterful as to be 
preserved by all the after generations of 
men until now as sacred Scripture— 
when those heroic men, from sheep 
pastures and vineyards, came with their 
ringing words about the oppressions of 
their time, the priests of the day were 
so accustomed to regard the existing 
order of private property and indiscrim- 
inate exploitation as a sacred thing, 
that they looked upon these prophets— 
these makers of our Bible—as infidels 
and atheists, enemies of church and 
state, and they incited the ignorant vic- 
tims of their superstitions to kill these 
disturbers of the settled order. 

But a few generations afterward, 
when that priest-ridden people had had 
a taste of adversity as prisoners of war 
in Babylonia, they awoke to the truth 
that the prophets, the preachers of jus- 
tice, were right, and the priests of tradi- 
tion were wrong. The priests went 
over to their pagan conquerors—were 
absorbed in an alien civilization. 
had really been, as they-always are, 
worshippers of the dominant power; 
they knew and know no other deity; 
.and when Babylonia became the domi- 
nant power the priests of Israel trans- 
f-rred their allegiance and support, 
and the task of keeping alive the flame 
of freedom and the passion of justice in 
that ancient band of oriental democrats, 
fell into the hands of the prophets. 

But evil days came. The Hebrew 
people, under the Herods and the Sad- 
ducean priests and Pharisaic formalists, 
lost the very soul of theiv ancient faith. 
And then there came among them an- 
other prophet —a carpenter’s son. 
What did they think of Him? They 
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thought Him fit only to be killed. And 
why? Because the whole spirit and 
purpose of His life and speech were 
radically opposed to all that their civil- 
ization stood for. Again was it proven 
that the whole religious institution was, 
and is, devoted to nothing so much as 
to the maintenance of the existing order 
of mastership and slavery. It could 
and can see nothing else. It was Caia- 
phas, the High Priest and representative 
of the priesthood of Judaism, who said 
that either Jesus must die or the nation 
perish. And it was the seventy most 
venerable elders of the Jewish church 
who voted that Jesus was worthy of 
death. Why? Because he attacked 
the sacred rights of private property. 
Because the success of His gospel meant 
a radical change in the social order. 
How has it been all down through the 
centuries? Call the roll of the greatest 
names of history—the men whose ser- 
vice to human freedom and enlighten- 
ment has been most eminent, whose 
lives were such as ‘‘pierce the night 
like stars and with their mild persistence 
urge men’s minds to vaster issues’’— 
call that roll and see what their fate has 
been, and who and what has been its 
arbiter. Who menaced Galileo with 
death because he ventured to believe in 
the Copernicum theory of astronomy? 
Who brought the immortal Bruno to his 
untimely end? Who burned Savon- 
arola at the stake, and for what? What 
name do you give to the forces that 
made exiles or martyrs of all the bravest 
spirits of Europe for centuries? Has 
there been one man in all Russia who 
has uttered one word in behalf of dem- 
ocracy whom the Russian church has 
not unsparingly condemned? Has there 
been one movement for human well- 
being that has not been throttled by the 
church? What did the church think of 
Charles Darwin, Thomas Huxley, John 
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Tyndall and all the other great benefac- 
tors of men in the realm of science? 
You cannot find one man who has stood 
bravely and fearlessly for truth or jus- 
tice whom the church has not crucified. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the church has at last taken up its 
ancient role of inquisition and attack on 
the Socialist movement. I welcome 
these attacks. It gives me joy that at 
last the greatest proof of the truth and 
sacredness of the Socialist movement 
has been adduced. For until the church 
really announces its uncompromising 
hostility to a man or a cause, that man 
or that cause lacks the best evidence of 
truth and worth. The man whom the 
religious institution of Palestine 1900 
years ago hated most was Jesus of 
Nazareth. The movement to which it 
was most bitterly hostile was that which 
he inaugurated. The church does not 
change. It is the same now as ever, 
exactly the same. And the movement 
which the church most deeply hates to- 
day is that which is embodied in the 
Social Democracy. 

Two utterances by representatives of 
the church have recently aroused con- 
siderable interest in this vicinity. One 
of these came from an eminent and re- 
spected priest of the Episcopal Church 
in this city, Dr. Converse. The other 
was given to the papers not long ago in 
the form of a letter to the priests of his 
diocese by Bishop Quigley of Buffalo, 
a prelate of the Roman Catholic Church. 
These utterances are public property, 
and are legitimate subjects for discus- 
sion. I have no personal acquaintance 
with either of these men, but from what 
I know about Dr. Converse I have for 
him the highest esteem as a cultured 
gentleman and a man of broad and gen- 
erous sympathies, and I do not hesitate 
to credit Bishop Quigley with the same 
qualities. My only purpose in alluding 
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to the utterances of these men is to 
make my contribution toward the en- 
lightenment of the public mind on what 
seems to me the most vital question of 
the time. 

It is rather interesting to note that 
while Bishop Quigley affirms that Chris- 
tianity and Socialism have nothing 
whatever in common, Dr. Converse is 
reported to have declared Jesus to be 
the original Socialist, and that the only 
hope for the realization of Socialism— 
which he admits to be inevitable and 
desirable—lies in the Christian Church. 
And yet, there is another point in which 
these two men are practically agreed. 
They both seem to think that the Social 
Democracy—which is a general term 
for vital Socialism—is irreligious and 
atheistic and opposed to all that makes 
for human well-being. 

Let me summarize in his own words 
the indictment which Bishop Quigley 
brings against the Social Democracy. 
He declares that it ‘tis a recent impor- 
tation from Continental Europe; that 
here, as there, its avowed object is the 
creation of a new order of things wholly 
destructive of the existing social, politi- 
cal and economic conditions under 
which we live; that the attainment of 
the new order of things is to be effected 
not only by political agitation, but by 
revolutionary and violent methods.” 
He further declares that the movement 
is marked ‘‘by unbelief, hostility to 
religion, and hatred of the Catholic 
Church.” He says that ‘‘it boldly at- 
tacks the divinely approved ordinance 
of private property, regarding it as 
legalized robbery and the tyranny of 
the strong over the weak.” He quotes 
a certain paper as saying that ‘‘if Cap- 
ital does not voluntarily step down from 
its throne, then it must down unwill- 
ingly but down it must come if mankind 
is ever to rise.” He quotes the sama 
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paper as maintaining that religion is 
“the result of a historical evolutionary 
process intimately related at all times 
to, and dependent upon, the develop- 
ment taking place in the industrial, 
political and social life of mankind.” 
He says that ‘Social Democracy de- 
nies the existence of God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, eternal punishment, 
the right of private ownership, the 
rightful existence of our present social 
organization, and the independence of 
the Catholic Church as a society com- 
plete in itself and founded by God.” 
And he affirms that a man cannot be a 
Catholic and a Social Democrat at the 
same time. 

I am not authorized to be the spokes- 
man of the Social Democracy. No one 
can be that. But it ought to be possible 
for any intelligent Socialist to make 
some sort of answer to this indictment. 

1. In the first place, I want to say 
that Social Democracy is not an impor- 
tation, recent or otherwise, from Con- 
tinental Europe. Social Democracy is 
the natural product of science, enlight- 
enment, and especially of industrial and 
political evolution. It exists anywhere 
only because an industrial problem ex- 
ists, because the ideals of Democracy 
exist, and because, in spite of the 
Church, the world is becoming enlight- 
ened. 

2. That the object of the Social De- 
mocracy is the creation of a new order 
of things totally different from the 
social, political and economic conditions 
under which we now live, I believe to 
be true. It would be better to say 
that economic evolution has wrought a 
social and political revolution in the life 
of the world, and Social Democracy is 
only the awakening of the people to 
the fact of that revolution and their 
purpose to make the necessary read- 
justment to it. But no Socialist ex- 


pects this readjustment to the new 
industrial and social order already here 
to be made by methods of violence, but 
by the orderly processes of political 
action. 

3. In my judgment there is no just 
ground for the charge that the Socialist 
movement is marked by unbelief or 
hostility to religion, or hatred of the 
Catholic Church. That charge could 
be brought with exactly the same pro- 
priety against Jesus by the people of 
his day. It was just as true that he 
was guilty of unbelief, of hostility to 
religion and of hatred of the Jewish 
Church, as Bishop Quigley’s charge 
against Socialists is. In reply to that 
charge I have to say that I know of no 
place where you will find so great or so 
real a faith as in the Social Democracy. 
Hostility to superstition there undoubt- 
edly is among us, as there is among all 
enlightened people. And as for the 
Catholic Church, I cannot conceive of 
any Socialist hating it. He may have 
pity for it. He may feel sorry, as I do, 
that there should be such a tremendous 
waste of energy as that vast institution 
represents. And the same thing is true 
of allthe other branches of the Church. 
But the Socialists would no more think 
of conducting a crusade against that or 
any church than they would think of 
going out to fight windmills. 

4, It is untrue that the Social Demo- 
cracy boldly attacks the divinely ap- 
proved ordinance of private property. 
We cannot attack that which has no 
existence. If Bishop Quigley means 
that Socialists regard private property 
in that which men must have in order 
to live, as legalized robbery and the 
tyranny of the strong over the weak, he 
is quite correct. It is perfectly true 
that Socialists believe that private own- 
ership in the land and in the great pro- 
ductive and distributive equipment is 
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the colossal wrong of the existing social 
order, and they wait as serenely for the 
whole world to welcome that truth, as 
Galileo expected the world to accept 
the truth of a heliocentric planetary 
system. 

5. As an individual member of the 
Social Democracy, I have no fault to 
find with the sentiment that “‘if Capital 
does not voluntarily step down from its 
throne, it will be obliged to do so invol- 
untarily, for mankind can never rise to 
its own so long as Capital in private 
hands dominates the earth.”’ 

6. There are men and women <f all 
religions, and of none, who accept the 
program of Socialism as they under- 
stand it. No definition of religion can 
be set up as orthodox among Socialists. 
So far as I am personally concerned, I 
accept without hesitation the statement 
that ‘“‘religion is the resu:t of a histor- 
ical evolutionary process intimately re- 
lated at all times to, and dependent 
upon, the development taking place in 
the industrial, political and social life of 
mankind.” 

7. I maintain that the Social Demo- 
cracy does not deny the existence of a 
God. Individual Socialists may think 
they do not believe in anything of the 
kind. And I should be inclined to 
think that the vast majority of them 
deny the existence of the sort of God 
Bishop Quigley professes to believe in. 
But nothing could better show the 
depths of degradation or the density of 
blindness to which the Church has fallen 
than its judgment on such a question as 
this. If a man repeats the Catechism 
glibly, he. believes in a God, in the 
opinion of the Church. If he says so 
in words, that is indisputable proof to 
the Church. On the other hand, no 
matter what a man is doing with his 
life, no matter how bravely he is living, 
no matter how great his faith ‘in human 
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possibility, no matter how splendid his 
hope for the largest fulfilment in social 
order of the aspirations of men, if he 
disavows belief in the formula of the 
Church, if the very name of deity has 
by the usage of the Church become the 
synonym of all that is morally and 
ethically most repulsive, that man is 
branded as an atheist. Any man who 
should today adopt for himself the 
formula of Jesus and say, not in word 
but in action and in all the mood and 
thought of his life: ‘I and the Father 
are one—in me is the divine essence of 
the universe—in men alone is the Power 
which can be evoked for the achieve- 
ment of any good thing’—any such 
man would receive precisely the same 
treatment at the hands of the Church 
now that Jesus received when he said 
those very words. For the people then 
took up stones to stone ‘him. Try that 
today and see how immediately every 
religious journal and institution would 
brand you a blasphemer. 

If belief in a God is belief in the 
omnipotence of justice, if it signifies 
faith in the possibility of the highest 
things in human character and social 
order, then I maintain that you will find 
little belief in a God outside the Social 
Democracy. But if belief in a God 
means the worship of some blind force 
that sustains and sanctions every blood- 
thirsty war—as some of our revered 
preachers in this city maintained when 
we were inaugurating our massacre of 
the Fillipinos—that sustains every brutal 
oppression, every tyrannical custom or 
tradition, then you may count me 
among the world’s atheists. I do not 
believe in an Infinite Devil. In the 
view of Bishop Quigley and of the 
Church in general, that is a confession 
of atheism. 

8. For the Socialists are charged in 
the same indictment with the terrible 
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crime of denying eternal punishment. 
If any more horrible thing can be con- 
ceived than that, I have never heard of 
it. If any proof that the Church of to- 
day, and Bishop Quigley in particular, 
are worshipping an Infinite Devil as 
their deity, were needed, it is abundantly 
afforded in that horrible doctrine of 
eternal punishment. A man who should 
deliberately attempt to establish such a 
condition on the earth for his fellows 
would be voted a fiend. But we are 
asked to believe in and worship a God 
who will inflict eternal torture or loss on 
all whom he does not happen to ap- 
prove. I plead guilty to that indict- 
ment. I reject with horror that 
hideous doctrine. 

9. We are charged with denying the 
immortality of the soul. Surely, that is 
the ‘‘most unkindest cut of all.” I can 
scarcely imagine a more flagrant ex- 
ample of bald hypocrisy than for the 
Church or any of its spokesmen to 
charge Socialists with denying the im- 
mortality of the soul. In the first place, 
let me say that I have never found the 
slightest evidence of a belief in the im- 


mortality of the soul in any existing, 


church or any religious creed. I admit 
that our religious sects not only affirm 
their belief in the idea that souls persist 
after the death of the body, but do their 
utmost to make life a burden for those 
who see nothing in that belief that is of 
any moral consequence. But the Chris- 
tian Church does not believe in the 
immortality of the soul. It has no 
doctrine worthy of that title. Mere 
persistence of being through unlimited 
time is not immortality. It has nothing 
to do with immortality. It has no 
moral value. 

The Church has done nothing to 
prove the immortality of the soul. It 
has done all in its power to maintain a 
hell on earth—the hell of industrial ser- 
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vitude without one ray of hope of 
escape from it—and it has held up be- 
fore the minds of men a future exist- 
ence that has‘ not one element of 
morality in it. Its future hell is purely 
arbitrary, as is also its future heaven. 
It has consigned to its imaginary future 
hell all the interesting and progressive 
people that have died, and peopled its 
imaginary future heaven with a multi- 
tude of dull and stupid persons. It has 
never suggested the possibility of one 
single form of employment in that 
future existence that could stimulate 
any real interest or develop manly or 
womanly character. The most it offers 
is either an endless singing school— 
everybody wearing wings, all limited to 
one musical instrument—the harp—and 
everybody wearing a crown—or a con- 
dition of endless torment. It is simply 
the transference of an elaborate cathe- 
dral service or a court pageant to the 
other world. Now, I can conceive it 
possible that after several million years 
of singing and harping and shouting 
hallelujahs to various persons sitting on 
thrones, it would become a little tire- 
some. The happy hunting grounds of 
the Indians or the endless Nirvana of 
the Buddhists seems much more attrac- 
tive. 

The Church has not solved the prob- 
lem of immortality. It has not even 
succeeded in assuring its own members 
of the fact of a future life. The most 
any of them can do is to hope that it is 
so. On the other hand, the Social 
Democracy is the only movement on 
this earth that is doing anything at all 
to give men and women an assurance 
of immortality. No man can even con- 
ceive of immortality until there has 
come into his soul some deep and com- 
pelling joy. That is the only proof of 
immortality. Immortality is not a thing 
that a man can convince me of by argu- 
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ment or even by coming out of his 
grave or speaking to me from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. If I am to know 
it, I must know it for myself, just as I 
know the beauty of a spring or summer 
day, as I know the rapture of a pure 
and satisfying affection. The Social 
Democracy is doing all in its power to 
make joy possible for every human 
being, to take away the things that 
stunt and stifle life, to give to all free- 
dom, fraternity, hope, happiness. If 
immortality be a truth, a possibility, its 
discovery lies somewhere along the 
path which Socialism is blazing. 

Bishop Quigley is quite right in say- 
ing that Socialists deny the rightful 
existence of our present social organiza- 
tion, and I hope he is correct when he 
charges that Socialists deny the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church as a 
society complete in itself and founded 
by God. For myself, I do not recog- 
nize any existing church or state as 
complete in itself or founded by God. 
There is absolutely nothing in church 
or state that cannot be traced to a per- 
fectly natural origin. Whether a man 
can be a Social Democrat and a Cath- 
olic at the same time or not, is a matter 
of indifference tome. Let every man 
decide that question for himself. 

Let me now, in conclusion, call atten- 
tion briefly to what seem to me to be 
some of the radical differences between 
Socialism and the Church, and between 
the Socialist philosophy and that which 
permeates the Church. Of course, the 
Socialist movement must sometime 
include all the people, whether they are 
in the Church or out of it. But Social- 
ism and the Church have nothing vital 
in common, as I believe, either in their 
origin or their philosophy. The So- 
cialist movement is not going to be 
made a church or a religious system, 
nor can the Church be transformed 
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into Socialism under auy circumstance. 

In the first place, the Church is an 
institution—it is not a movement. It is 
a crystalization, a system. It rests on 
a basis of authority. In the Catholic 
Church the medium of that authority is 
a hereditary priesthood, an apostolic 
succession. In the Protestant Church 
it is a book. When you reject the 
authority of the Pope you cease to 
be a Catholic. When you reject the 
idea of a supernatural origin and 
authority for the bible, you cease to be 
a believer in any Protestant denomina- 
tion. When you give up altogether the 
idea of a so-called divine origin of any- 
thing, you cease, in the estimation of the 
Church, to be in any sense of the word, 
religious. 

It is useless to attempt to hide from 
ourselves the fact that the whole tend- 
ency of science is to destroy every 
vestige of the idea that anything has a 
divine origin, as that word has been 
understood. No scientist believes, for 
instance, that the world was created in 
such fashion as the book of Genesis 
seems to imply. Instead of the idea of 
a creative fiat, we have the nebular 
hypothesis, and it can almost be said 
that that theory is as firmly established 
as the formula for the law of gravita- 
tion. Instead of the religious idea that 
God breathed into clay the breath of 
life and so man came into existence in 
the image of God, we know beyond 
question that man’s ancestors were 
animals and he is in the image of his 
animal parentage. The whole picture 
of history which science has been dis- 
closing bears no resemblance to the 
picture which religious fancy and super- 
stition have given to the world. Indeed, 
science has gone still farther and is 
uncovering to us the origin of religion 
itself, and that origin is a perfectly 
natural one. Our animal ancestors 
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have no trace of religion, and the lowest 
tribes of savages have only a trace. 
Religion has been a growth, like every- 
thing else. 

Moreover, science has demonstrated 
the utter absence of any such thing as 
intelligent design in the universe. I do 
not say that no one holds to that idea. 
It still persists even among scientists. 
But the researches of Mr. Darwin 
proved beyond controversy that in even 
so important a thing as the origin of 
species chance has been a determining 
factor. 

Socialism is a movement and a phil- 
osophy. It names the next stage in 
that industrial and social evolution 
which has been in process since the 
dawn of civilization. It is also the 
philosophy that explains the process. 
The institution of religion is in part the 
product of ignorance and fear, in part 
the product of human instincts and 
aspirations that are higher. While it 
seems to me that every religious idea 
has had a perfectly natural origin—as 
natural as the parts of the human 
body—yet, whatever in our religious 
ideals expresses anything fine or 
noble or good, is only an anticipation 
or a foregleam of that human heritage 
which material evolution clearly fore- 
shadows. 

The Socialist philosophy is incompar- 
ably larger and more inclusive than that 
of religion, just as the extent of human 
history as uncovered by the investiga- 
tions of science so vastly exceeds that 
which our religious teaching implied. 
Instead of the history of man covering 
but 6,000 years, as all teachers of reli- 
gion taught up to a generation or so 
ago, it is certain to have been many 
times that. There is no similarity be- 
tween the two philosophies. Every 
student knows that religion has never 
conducted any other sort of investiga- 
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tions except those which should deter- 
mine whether a person were orthodox 
or not, orthodoxy meaning the unques- 
tioning acceptance of a dogma or doc- 
trine on the ground of its age or inherent 
improbability. Investigation of any 
kind always and everywhere counts on 
the hostility of religion, and it is never 
disappointed. 

On the other hand, the Socialist phil- 
osophy could not come into existence 
until after the establishment of the 
great fact of evolution and the tremen- 
dous results of scientific investigation 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The intelligent Socialist has 
simply made the necessary mental ad- 
justment to the facts and truths of the 
world we live in, while the priest of re- 
ligion, as an inevitable result of all his 
theological training and all his habits of 
mind within the environment of his 
church, still dwells in a world that 
never did exist, but which was conjured 
up by the imaginations of oriental minds 
in the distant time when the earth was 
believed to be flat and the sun and stars 
mere candles to shed light on the 
dwelling-place of man. We have been 
finding out things we did not know 
before in several fields of thought. We 
have had to revise all our old concep- 
tions about the origin and operation of 
natural forces and phenomena. Many 
of these new ideas religion has reluc- 
tantly accepted. But it could not be 
expected to so soon lay aside the 
fancies which have been its subsistence 
for so many centuries. Biology and 
anthropology and their kindred sciences 
are all modern, and it is not too much 
to say that religion does not yet have 
any idea how completely these sciences 
have dissipated the entire foundation on 
which it rests. 

Religion has presumed to tell us 
about the origin of things, and science 
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has demonstrated the absolute unreli- 
ability of its testimony. It presumes 
to tell us about the destiny of man. 
But there is no better reason for accept- 
ing its testimony on that question than 
on the other. But it is in another role 
that we must challenge most peremptor- 
ily the testimony of religion. Utterly 
discredited as a historian and with a 
record blood-red with persecution and 
massacre and inquisition, robed in the 
musty garments of ancient tombs, echo- 
ing the sepulchral tones of oracular 
caves, her path marked by every crime 
in the list, religion comes today and 
presumes to tell the world how to solve 
its problems. As Dr. Converse well 
says, the great mass of religious teach- 
ers are concerned over an utterly use- 
less task, that of affording a means of 
escape from this world into the next. 
If there is a next, no one needs a 
church to secure his transportation 
thither. Every one of us must die. 
The church did not invent death and it 
can have nothing to do with determin- 
ing the natural processes of life. 
Besides, death is not the chief con- 
cern of human beings. There is no 
way of making it so. If there is 
nothing beyond this life, then surely it 
is of the utmost importance that we 
make the most of this. If death is only 
an incident in the process of life, then 
it ceases to have any significance at all. 
We can ignore it, just as we do other 
trifles, and set ourselves to the task of 
realizing all that life affords here and 
now. What is the primary question of 
human interest? What is the thing 
which men need and which the great 
mass of men have been striving for 
during uncounted centuries? Justice, 
happiness, fulfilment. That is the 
meaning of the world’s struggle. . Labor 
has been asking for its product. The 
unexampled tide of emigration to this 
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country arose from the desire of men 
and women for freedom from the bur- 
dens they were bearing. What they 
really wanted was the results of their 
toil. But the history of this nation 
shows that most of them changed their 
minds and wanted the products of some 
one else’s toil. 

Well, what is the history of the past 
hundred years? Let Dr. Converse 
himself answer. He said in his address 
before the Men’s Guild of St. Paul’s 
Church: “It is a feat of the imagina- 
tion to understand the changes that 
have taken place in the last hundred 
years in economic industry, but, as a 
result, there stands before the world a 
type of man that it has never seen 
before in all past ages—the mill hand. 
He stands among us helpless and 
doomed to helplessness so long as the 
present system of centralization of cap- 
ital holds and continues to increase.” 

He is reported to have said here last 
Sunday that capital has become con- 
centrated in the hands of a small portion 
of society, while the great body of 
wage-earners are compelled to toil long 
hours for a mere existence. He men- 
tioned pauperism as the result of the 
organized system of public charities, 
and affirmed it to be a product of the 
present industrial system. He said 
that the system of private competition 
had carried the life of the industrial 
world backward until it had degenerated 
into industrial cannibalism. And he 
expressed the conviction that men must 
look to the Church for the solution of 
these problems. 

Now, if the Church is to be trusted to 
achieve the economic emancipation of 
labor, if we are to look to it for such 
changes as will wipe out this blot on 
the race of men—such changes as will 
give us something better than industrial 
cannibalism and make the creation of 
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this type of man, more degraded than 
all past ages have seen, no longer pos- 
sible—in heaven’s name, where has the 
Church been during this hundred years 
while this tragedy was being enacted? 
And where is the Church today? And 
what single thing is it doing toward the 
solution of any problem whatsoever? 
Whence, if not from the Church, has 
come this great system of public char- 
ities which Dr. Converse calls the 
parent of pauperism? What institu- 
tions, if not the churches, are the 
friends of charity in this city? And 
what division of the Church has been 
more devoted to the fostering of these 
charities than that to which Dr. Con- 
verse belongs ? 

Dr. Converse isin sympathy with the 
Boers in their unequal struggle for 
independence, and no true man can 
help admiring him for the ringing ex- 
pression of his sentiments. But where 
is his church? How about the great 
Anglican Church of which the American 
Episcopal Church is a branch? Why 
is it that the brother priests of Dr. Con- 
verse in Great Britain are praying to 
the same God that he prays to, to send 
victory to the British arms in South 
Africa? Do not you and I know that 
the religion of the Anglican Church is 
British religion, the religion of the Ger- 
man Empire is German religion, that 
of Russia is Russian, and that of the 
United States reflects absolutely either 
the ideas of the administration that 
happens to be in power or the com- 
mercial passion that is all-absorbing ? 
And this is the thing, is it, upon which 
we are to depend for the solution of our 
social and industrial problems? What 
kind of solution may we expect from 
such a source? We ma, expect from 
the Church nothing except what we 
may expect from the dominant political 
and commercial forces. 
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Think now of the Social Democracy. 
Have we one Social Democracy that 
is Russian, another German, another 
French, another British, another Amer- 
ican? No. Social Democracy is one. 
It does not represent national lines. It 
does not believe in national lines. 
There is no room for that empty and 
worthless thing which deluded people 
have worshipped under the name of 
“patriotism.” Social Democracy has 
no interest whatever in perpetuating the 
national establishments of Europe or 
any other continent. The interests of 
men and women who labor are abso- 
lutely one, no matter what color or 
creed or climate they belong to. The 
Social Democracy knows no white or 
black or red or yellow. It knows no 
German, Russian, Japanese, Italian, 
American. It knows men as men, as 
producers or non-producers. It holds 
that no institution that compels produc- 
ers to carry non-producers on their 
backs is tolerable. It demands that the 
laborer receive his full product, under 
whatever sky he dwells. It does not tell 
American workmen that they are better 
paid than British or German workmen 


‘and therefore they ought to be thankful 


and maintain the tariff by which their 
economic masters have been amassing 
fortunes beyond the dreams of avarice. 
The fight of Socialism is not for the 
people of one nation. It is for the 
whole mass of those who toil. And it 
will not lose sight of that goal. The 
first thing to be secured is economic 
justice, the whole product of labor to go 
to the laborer. Singing hymns, saying 
prayers, learning catechisms, attending 
the services of a place miscalled a 
sanctuary will do nothing whatever to 
effect the ends for which men are 
striving. . 

Socialism is primarily a material 
evolution. I do not say there is not 
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room in it for appeal to sentiment. 
Indeed, there is no place for sentiment 
outside the Socialist movement. How 
much sentiment will you find in busi- 
ness? How much in politics? How 
much in the dull and trifling routine of 
a religious institution that devotes itself 
to the task of caring for a grave-yard 
of dead and buried ideas. The Socialist 
movement is the only place where 
democracy can be thought of. It is 
the only champion of human freedom. 
It is the only organized struggle after 
justice. The man or woman who once 
grasps the philosophy of Socialism 
becomes serene and confident. We are 
not doubtful of the result. We know 
that all things are working together for 
good. The Church will attract its own 
and the Socialist cause will draw those 
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who belong to it. People who are 
interested in fossils and relics and 


curios will find a congenial place in the 
Church, as will also the ignorant and 
deluded masses. But economic gravita- 
tion is as certain to bring the world’s 
labor army into the Social Democracy 
as physical gravitation brings the waters 
of the mountains to the sea. And all 
they who feel within themselves the 
stirring of an aspiration for freedom and 
fraternity—all they who feel the op- 
pression of a stifling moral atmosphere 
in this world of graft—will bring into 
the movement their enthusiasm and 
fervor, and, be it soon or late, the night 
of capitalism will flee away and the day 
of Socialism will dawn, opening a new 
era in the history of man. 
W. THURSTON BROWN. 


LIFE AND DEATH 


ERNEST CROSBY. 


So he died for his faith. That is fine~ 
More than most of us do. 

But say, can you add to that line 
That he lived for it too? 


In his death he bore witness at last 
Asa martyr to truth. 

Did his life do the same in the past 
From the days of his youth ? 


It is easy to die. Men have died 
For a wish or a whim; 

From bravado or passion or pride. 
Was it harder for him ? 


But to live—every day to live out 
All the truth that he dreamt, 

While his friends met his conduct with doubt 
And the world with contempt. 


Was it thus that he plodded ahead, 
Never turning aside ? 

Then we'll talk of the life that he led. 
Never mind how he died. 


—In CONSERVATOR. 


DISADVANTAGE OF NOT BEING A PRINCESS 


EMOCRACY has its 
. disadvantages without 
mistake. Here has 
m been poor little Miss 
Alice Roosevelt de- 
lighting her heart 
with the promise of being the distin- 
guished guest at the coronation, when 
suddenly her dream is cut short, and she 
is told she can’t go, forsooth, because 
her going might cause her pa to lose 
the Irish vote. Now, if she were a real 
princess instead of only a four-year- 
term one, like her paisa king, they could 
both snap their fingers at votes of all 
kinds and she could go to all the cor- 
onations she had a mind to. 

Why should not the American people 
have their own home-made Princess 
Alices and Heir-Apparent Teds just as 
well as the effete monarchies of Europe? 
We have demonstrated that we can beat 
the world in the making of anything we 
turn our hands to, and why should we 
quail at making a princess? Why? 
We have been long enough complain- 
ing of the great drain upon the country 
from the export of gold sent to Europe 
to support the daughters of our million- 
aires who have been not only forced to 
go abroad for husbands possessing the 
necessary rank to co.wport with a 
millionaire wife, but have also actually 
beencompelled toremain and live abroad 
in order to procure a fitting environing 
society to properly set off their exalted 
position in life. Why should we send 
William Waldorf Astor an exile to 


England, with his hundred million dol- 
lars of American money, to buy a title 
when we can supply the demand at 
home? It is true that there is some 
sort or other of an antiquated clause in 
our constitution that prevents any titles 
being granted by the government, but _ 
I have no doubt but that the U. S. 
Supreme Court could find a way round 
a little obstacle like that easily enough. 
Let the administration drop a hint as to 
what its wishes are and the thing is 
done. 

One good argument against the pres- 
ent system of our dependence upon 
Europe for our titles of nobility is that 
our men are at such a disadvantage 
compared with our women. An Ameri- 
can girl can make herself a duchess any 
time she will put up the price sufficiently 
high to induce a duke to marry her, but 
the American man has no such matri- 
monial highway open to his dukedom. 
He must in the first place take another 
man’s wife to get a woman with the 
title of duchess, and when he gets her 
he don’t get the title. This is not right. 

The American man has a natural 
right to be a duke, just as much as the 
American girl has to be a duchess, and 
this country should open the way to 
him. We ought to start right in upon 
this proposition of manufacturing an 
American nobility before any more of 
our money goes to Europe. Inasmuch 
as the idea of instituting this order of 
American nobility is simply to keep 
our millionaires’ money at home, it 
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would manifestly be absurd to grant a 
title to a person who has not enough 
money to buy one abroad in case one 
could not be obtained at home. I 
would not have the titles sold. Let 
them come as a matter of right, simply 
from the possession of so much money. 
To begin with, anyone who could prove 
a million would be a baronet. Then 
we could have larger amounts for mar- 
quises and earls and 
such like, winding 
up with, say, a re- 
quirement of fifty 
million dollars for 
the dukes. I think 
one hundred million 
would be about 
right to make a man 
a prince. A thous- 
and million would, 
of course, make a 
fellow anytning he 
cared to pick, Sul- 
tan, Tsar, King or 
Emperor. 

I do not suggest 
that the holding of a 
title should confer any peculiar political 
powers on the holder. I would not 
institute any new House of Lords. It 
would be a useless addition. The rich 
already are members ex-officio of a third 
house which is easily more powerful 
than all the other branches of our gov- 
ernment combined. This house has no 
duties or responsibilities ; it has nothing 
but rights and powers. It isa much 
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more attractive legislative house to the 
rich than any new one that could poss- 
sibly be devised. 

No, I would make the ownership of 
a title convey no rights not already 
enjoyed. In point of fact the political 
power of those whe would fall into the 
titles could not well be increased any- 
way. I would not even make it com- 
pulsory upon anyone to refer to the 
holders by their new 
titles. I am _ too 
much a believer in 
American freedom 
to suggest such a 
thing as that. Of 
course if anyone 
should fail to calla 
duke ‘“‘duke” he 
would naturally be 
apt to lose his job, 
but that would mean 
nothing much un- 
less he failed to get 
another one, and 
even then it would 
only mean _ starva- 
tion. No, I would 
not force anyone to notice the new titles 
who did not wish to do so. It should 
be provided that the loss of money 
that entitled the holder to a certain title 
should carry with it the loss of the title. 
There is no sense in having a title 
unless you have the money necessary 
to live up to it. Our American nobility 
must never become shabby. To be 
shoddy is quite bad enough a handicap. 


CONTRAST the two cartoons on 
this page to show how two totally 
dissimilar views may really express the 
same idea. One cartoon shows the 
Cuban without a scintilla of this world’s 


MAROONED. 
Cuba—Can it be relief after all? 


Minneapolis Journal. 


goods and the other one shows him 
with plenty of them, yet both cartoons 
unite in depicting him in a deplorable 
condition, and both are certainly right 
in this respect. . The whole amount of 
it is that the Cuban no more than the 
American produces for use—he pro- 
duces for exchange. He doesn’t grow 
sugar and tobacco in order to make 
candy and cigars for himself. He 
grows sugar to exchange it for wheat, 
and he grows tobacco to exchange it 
for pork. Hence it is a perfectly true 
picture to show the Cuban starving on 
his raft loaded with sugar and tobacco, 
with a high tariff flood between him 
and the promised land of free trade 
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On the other 


with the United States. 
hand it is also a true picture showing 
him marooned on a desert isle with his 
only hope of relief in the succor from 
the relief boat ‘‘Reciprocity.” 

It certainly shows the absurdity of 


our present social and economical 
arrangements when fertile Cuba, the 
pearl of the Antilles, can be faithfully 
pictured as a ‘‘desert”’ isle. 

Imagine the difficulty one would have 
in explaining to Columbus, if he were 
to come from his tomb, that the New 
World which he discovered could no 
longer support its own inhabitants be- 
cause machinery had been invented 
that produced too much to eat. Colum- 
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THE POLITICAL FLOOD.—Will he ever reach the shore? 
Minneapolis Tribune. 
bus solved the problem of standing an 
egg on its point, but I guarantee that if 
he were asked how he would propose 
preventing a nation starving to death 
that produced too much to eat, he 
would be stumped. It would not be the 
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answer that would stump him. O, no. 
He could hardly help answering, ‘I 
would let ’em eat what they produced.” 
You see, Columbus, not having had the 
advantages of a modern day education, 
would not be able to realize what a fool 
he was making of himself by proposing 
to solve the problem of ‘‘overproduc- 
tion” by suggesting that the producers 
consume what they produced. No, he 
would never understand 
why his answer was not 
only not obvious but 
quite too absurd. He 
would, in fact, never 
fully understand how a 
man supposedly sane 
could seriously ask him 
such a question. In the 
days of Columbus they 
occasionally had people 
starve to death, but that 
was when a city was 
besieged and they were 
not allowed to go out 
for food, or perhaps it 
was when sailors ate up 
their rations before they 
made their port. Col- 
umbus could readily 
understand a case of a 
people starving because 
they had no food, but 
it would certainly be a 
stumper to ask him, 
“How would you pre- 
vent a man _ starving 
who was unfortunate enough to always 
have food for two set out before him?” 
If I asked Columbus such a question I 
feel confident that Columbus would be 
wondering where my keeper was. 
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BacKers of the Trusts. 
Of course there is a great deal of 


truth in the statement that the Trusts 
owe their power and wealth to the 
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‘‘special” rates given them by the rail- 
road companies. But those people 
who delude themselves with the idea 
that if those rates were now equalized 
the Trusts would be shorn of their 
strength exhibit a woeful ignorance of 
the laws of industrial evolution. The 
Trusts were an economic necessity, 
both because a remedy for ‘‘overpro- 
duction” was needed and because the 
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Partners in Commercial Pugilism. 


(Copyright, 1992, by WR. Beart) 
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“Me and My Backer!’ 
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From the New York Journal. 


larger unit is more economical of opera- 
tion than the smaller one. 
Discrimination in freight rates cer- 
tainly accelerated the growth of the 
Trusts, but the Trusts would have 
arrived all the same if the Government 
had owned the railroads and freight 
tariffs had been as even to all parties as 
were postal rates before Mr. Madden 
came down the pike. Trusts are 
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strongly in evidence in many European 
countries, particularly so in Germany, 
yet in Germany the railroads are owned 
by the state and no allegation of favor- 
itism in rates has ever been made. 
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The Approach of the Button Age. 
The recent shortage of coal in the 


THE AMERICAN CORONATION. 
The Trust Crowns Old King Coal. 


Minneapolis Journal. ever so plenty 


Northwest occasioned the annexed car- 
toon. It is illustrative of the paradox- 
ical condition of our industrial affairs 
that cotton is called King Cotton owing 
to the immensity of its production, 
while coal is to be made king owing to 
its scarcity. It is indeed true that we 
have made man subservient to property 
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in whatever size or condition it may be. 
Property is master of man by virtue of 
its quality, not its quantity. The more 
man masters the methods of production 
of things, the more things dominate 
him and his actions. The more easy 
for man ‘‘to produce” the more difficult 
it is for him ‘‘to get.” And after all it 
is the ‘‘getting” 
and not the 
“producing” 
that interests us. 
We are rapidly 
arriving at the 
point when ex- 
tremes meet, at 
the point where 
both the ‘‘ease 
of production” 
and the ‘‘diffi- 
culty of getting” 
will be at the 
maximum. It’s 
soon going to 
be so easy to 
produce food 
that we can’t 
wet. itiatcall: 
that 4ss4inac- 
much as the first 
requisite under 
our present sys- 
tem is to catch 
the job before 
we can buy the 
bread, when 
there are no jobs 
bread may be 


but nobody can get any to eat. If ever 
the day comes when man has so har- 
nessed nature that simply touching a 
button gives you what you wish, then 
the fellows that don’t happen to own 
buttons might as well go way back and 
sit down, for nobody will want them for 
anything. . 
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A Business Proposition. 

The cartoonist makes a rather funny 
mistake in his picture when he indicates 
that the sugar beet people are trying to 
prevent Uncle Sam from taking his 
goods into Cuba. Asa matter of fact 
they are trying to prevent Cuba from 
sending her goods to Uncle Sam. 
However, it amounts to the same thing 
in the end, as Uncle Sam is proposing 
to ‘‘give” his goods to Cuba. He is on 
the ‘‘trade,”’ and unless Cuba can offer 
something to him he can offer nothing 
to her. 

We are to evacuate Cuba May 20th 
and turn the government over to the 
Cubans. That this will be a permanent 
evacuation would hardly seem probable. 
The reasons for annexation will grow 
stronger every day, and the very least 
of those reasons will be that the Cubans 
will think that we can govern them 
better than they can govern themselves. 
The most powerful 
argument for annex- 
ation will be neither 
a political nor a mil- 
itary one. It will be 
an industrial one. 
Cuba must find a 
market for her 
sugar, and annexa- 
tion to the United 
States will probably 
prove the only path 
for her to find it. 
However, this is pos- 
sibly a long day off, 
and in the meanwhile 
Mr. Roosevelt is to 
be congratulated up- 
on getting out of 
Cuba before an insur- 
rection breaks out. 
We would have been 
in a fine pickle if we 
had had another war 
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on hand like that now going on in the 
Philippines, only a great deal more so. 
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AN OBSTRUCTION. 
Uncle Sam.—Well, wouldn’t that beet you? 
Minneapolis Journal. 


We can massacre in the Philippines as 
we could never hope to do in Cuba. 
The Cuban tariff is a big question for 


What was easy just a while ago and hardly worth attention, _ 
Has grown to overpowering weight and worry, beyond mention. 


—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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the Administration to settle, and ‘it is 
one of those questions, too, that are 
especially awkward inasmuch as Time 
does little but to make a settlement 
more imperative. Twice twenty per 
cent. reduction on sugar is far too little 
to give relief to Cuba, but on the other 
hand it would seem that the Sugar Beet 
would bar any further reduction. 


Our Infant Industries. 


We have long had the joke about the 
old man who worried because his 
daughters always married off rather 
than on. It’s the same with our infant 
industries. Uncle Sam thought when 
they were first born that the trouble and 
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expense he incurred in raising them 
would be all repaid when they grew up. 
Some day the children would support 
the old man, he thought. But the 
children are wise in their generation. 
They don’t propose to ‘‘grow up” as 
long as they can cajole the old man 
into supporting them as babies. 

That these infants are about prepar- 
ed to cope with the world, may be seen 
by glancing at the few statistics which 
I have taken from the census bulletin 
issued on the 14th of last month. 
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In 1890 there were 910 establishments 
manufacturing agricultural implements, 
with a capital of 145 millions. In 1900 
we have but 715 establishments, al- 
though the total capitalization has in- 
creased to 157 millions. 
~In establishments manufacturing salt 
the numbe: has decreased during the 
past ten census years from 200 to 159, 
while the capitalization has increased 
over 100 per cent., from 13 millions to 
27 millions. 

Slaughtering establishments have de- 
creased in number from 1,118 to 921, 
while their total capitalization has in- 
creased from 116 millions to 189 millions. 

Woolen manufactories have fallen off 
from 2,583 in 1890, to 2,465 in 1900, yet 
their capitalization has increased nearly 
one-third, from 300 to 398 millions. 

Perhaps the most striking of the re- 


: turns is that from the carriage and wag- 


: on factories. 
i ber from 8,614 to 7,632, while at the 


These have fallen in num- 


same time their capitalization has in- 
creased from 104 millions to 118 millions. 


: But this is not the point that is so es- 
? pecially noteworthy. 
‘? wage-earners has decreased from 64,259 

: to 62,540, and the number of ‘‘salaried” 
? employees— clerks, salesmen, etc., is 
? now actually less than one-half what it 
? was in 1890. 
? as against 9,194 in 1890. 
? off of ‘“‘salaried’ employees means a 
? saving, according to the census, of $3,- 
: 459,289 a year to the carriage makers. 


The number of 


They now number 4,311 
This cutting 


The figures from the flour mills also 


? show the same trend toward the elimin- 
? ation of superfluous employees. 
? total capital employed in flour milling 


The 


has increased in the last ten years from 
208 millions to 218 millions, but the 
number of wage-earners has decreased 
from 47,403 to 37,073. ‘‘Salaried’”’ em- 
ployees have have been reduced from 
16,078 to 5,790, and the millers are pay- 
ing out $3,492,590 /ess per annum for 
salaries today than ten years ago. 
There is a ‘‘full dinner-bucket” for 
you! No wonder the capitalists are en- 
thused over economies of concentrated 
capital. Some day the men who have 
lost their jobs by these economies may 
see that after all cheap bread is no ad- 
vantage to a man who has no money. 


AN APPEAL 


TO WOMAN 


“Give her the fruit of her hands; and let her own works praise her in the gates.’”"—BIBLE. 


EDWIN MARKHAM. 


A humble dial-builder, once upon a 
time, approached a great man to carve 
a motto for a new-built dial. The sage, 
surly at this interruption of his cobweb 
cogitation, turned and croaked out: 
“Sirrah! be about your business!” 

‘Ha, the very thing!” cried the dial- 
maker in delight. ‘‘A better mandate 
for the use of time was never flung out 
upon the pathway of the hours.” And 
straightway he carved the legend upon 
his dial to speak its wisdom to the 
passers-by. 

“Be about your business!’ What 
better word for both man and woman— 
for the servants of the Great Purpose, 
the servants to whom is intrusted the 
business of the Father! 

And what is this business? I am 
bold to say that the chief business of 
men and women in this age (and in 
every age) is to endeavor to shape and 
re-shape the social state to the needs 
and aspirations of universal human 
nature. This does not mean that we 
should be petrified conservatives, nor 
rampant radicals; but that we should 
be servants wisely awake to every 
whisper of the social conscience, to 
every hint of the heart, for the ex- 
tension of freedom and affectionate 
justice in the world. It means that we 
must persist in sleeping on our arms, 
always ready for a new departure when- 
ever the bugle sounds on the mountain 


—always ready for a new advance 
toward the Holy City of our dreams. 

The glory of woman is her sym- 
pathy, as the glory of man is’ his 
reason. But neither sympathy nor 
reason is perfect without an infusion 
of the other. In the past, man’s rea- 
son has lacked sympathy, and so has 
been cold, hard, static; while woman’s 
sympathy has lacked reason, and so has 
been narrow, unbalanced, misguided. 
Her sympathy has been limited to the 
home, the church, the set. 

But no sympathy is large and divine 
until it goes out to the whole of human- 
ity. I rejoice that the womanly sym- 
pathies of this day are breaking through 
the old traditions of dooryard and 
neighborhood, and are flooding out to 
encircle cities and states and peoples. 
It was once thought to be the whole 
business of woman to slave it in the 
kitchen or to queen it in the drawing- 
room. She was set apart as a theme 
for the sugared sonnets of languishing 
poets, for the fine phrases of courtly 
Chesterfields. She was not a power in 
government save only through the dark 
and devious ways of intrigue. She was 
a mere supernumerary and accessory of 
institutions—a pretty bauble, splendid 
trinket. 

But a new spirit is moving on our 
disturbed and wonderful epoch. It is 
the apparition of woman. She is com- 
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ing forth at last to take her place by the 
side of man in the world’s affairs. 

We need not enter into the vexed 
questions — ‘“‘Shall woman invent and 
create, or sha.l she simply work over 
the old matter?” Nor need we take 
the thorny path where tongues and 
quills are fighting out the question, 
‘‘Which is the better worker in art and 
literature, man or woman?” I care not 
for the contention that would weigh 
magnolia against oak, orange against 


apple. Each is perfect in its own 
sphere. 
Woman, for instance, has inborn 


aptitude far studying social problems. 
For ages she has been shut out, as by 
a Chinese wall, from business and 
politics; and her life, tethered to home 
and church, has been a long schooling 
in social ethics. Here, then, she has 
experience, here she has insight. So 
she comes to social problems with warm 
sympathy and with faith averring that 
things can be changed, and that what- 
ever is wrong must be righted. 

Woman has made the home, and now 
she must help to make that larger home 
—the state. She must come to the help 
of good government. For what is good 
government? It is nothing but good 
housekeeping—the larger housekeeping 
of the people. 

And this feeling in woman for the 
betterment of the social order is grow- 
ing everywhere. She is beginning to 
reach out to the slums of cities, to the 
perfidies of senates. Her pen is bright 
and busy. M. Ferdinand Brunetiere 
declares that ‘the new interest in 
social problems that has given dis- 
tinctive stamp to contemporary fiction 
in all countries is largely due to women 
writers.” 

Woman’s whole being (in its best 
moment) palpitates to help the world. 
Dare I not believe that Fanny Kemble’s 
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experience speaks for all? This great 
actress used to say that when standing 
in character before a vast audience that 
was thrilling to her words, quivering in 
sympathy to her every mood, she was 
often tempted to leave off her acting 
and suddenly to cry some word from 
her own heart to the heart of the 
people. And always, at such exalted 
moments, all she could think of to say 
was that old cry of mother to son, of 
God to man, ‘‘Be good! be good! be 
good!” 

Yes; woman would have the world 
be good, but how can it be made good ? 
Not by a cry from a stage, not by a 
shout on the street. But rather by 
reaching a practical hand into the 
grime and grit of our work-a-day life. 

Men and women need something to 
love and something to hope for. But 
under this love and this hope lies the 
bread - and - butter question — terribly 
practical. and terribly persistent. And 
under this bread-and- butter question 
lies a right as old as the world and as 
deep as life itself—the right to work. 
Every man has a right to live—every 
man has a right to express in art and 
craft the ideal of his heart, the joy of 
his soul. 

If men and women could be assured 
of labor to the end, labor under humane 
conditions, labor assuring a sufficiency 
and a little leisure—if the famine of 
today and the fear of tomorrow (twin 
terrors!) could be lifted from life—how 
much of the fret and cark of the heart 
would be smothered out; how much of 
the despair and grief of the world 
would be washed away; how much 
dishonesty, how much drunkenness; 
how much servility, how much disease, 
how much suicide would disappear 
from the ways of man! 

Perhaps no other one thing would do 
so much to make men and women 
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happy; and to make people happy is 
to make them good. If the women of 
America would band together for this 
one thing—band together to secure to 
each one the opportunity to make a 
living —the pitiful army of the unem- 
ployed would disappear and the ter- 
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rible days of enforced idleness would 
be no more. The allied women of 
America could do this thing, for the 
women of the nation make the public 
opinion of the nation; and _ public 
opinion is the strongest lever in the 
hand of fate.—The Pilgrim. 


SPEAK YOUR MIND. 


CHARLES MACKAY, 


7 
Shame upon thee, craven spirit! 
Is it manly, just or brave, 
If a truth has shown within thee, 
To conceal the light it gave— 
Captive of the world’s opinion— 
Free to speak, but yet a slave? 
1 


Speak thy thought if thou beliey’st it, 
Let it jostle whom it may, 

E’en although the foolish scorn it, 
Or the obstinate gainsay ; 

Every seed that grows tomorrow 
Lies beneath the clod today. 


Vv 


Where would be triumphant science, 
Searching with her fearless eyes, 

Through the infinite creation 
For the soul that underlies— 

Soul of beauty, soul of goodness, 
Wisdom of the earth and skies? 


vil 


Where would be our free opinion, 
Where the right to speak at all, 
f our sires, like thee, mistrustful, 
Had been deaf to duty’s call, 
And concealed the thoughts within them, 
Lying down for fear to fall? 


It 
All conviction should be valiant ; 
Tell thy truth, if truth it be; 
Never seek to stem its current— 
Thoughts, like rivers, find the sea ; 
It will fit the widening circle 
Of eternal verity. 
Iv 


If our sires, the noble-hearted, 
Pioneers of things to come, 
Had, like thee, been weak and timid, 
Traitor to themselves and dumb, 
Where would be our present learning? 
Where the hoped millennium? 


vi 


Where would be all great inventions, 
Each from bygone fancies born, 

Issued first in doubt and darkness, 
Launched ’mid apathy and scorn? 

How could noontime ever light us 
But for dawning of the morn? 

VIII 

Though an honest thought, outspoken, 
Lead thee into chains or death, 

What is life, compared with virtue? 
Shalt thou not survive thy breath? 

Hark! the future age invites thee! 
Listen, trembler, what it saith! 


It demands thy thought in justice, 

Debt, not tribute, of the free; 
Have not ages long departed, 

Groaned, and toiled, and bled for thee ? 
If the past have lent thee wisdom, 


Pay it to futurity. 
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HOW MONEY WINS. 

Some people do not comprehend how 
it does happen that a man owning a 
well established business can ever lose 
it as long as he keeps sober. 

This erroneous idea is peculiarly pre- 
valent in England, and it is owing to 
this time-honored belief that the Eng- 
lishman has voluntarily retired from 
business when he has amassed what 
he considers a safe competency. He 
has not been accustomed to work with 
the strenuosity of the American, who 
works till he drops dead in his harness. 
However, the American has learned by 
bitter experience that one can never 
know when he has amassed money to 
make himself safe for life. 

He has found that safety lies in the 
size of his pile, the bigger the pile the 
safer he is. The theory of retiring to 
the country and living under your own 
vine and fig tree has never had the credit 
in America that it enjoyed in England. 

Not long ago the Britisher in the 
retail tobacco trade thought he had a 
business that would support him in com- 
fort all the rest of his days. Let us see 
what has happened. Here is a recent 
cablegram : 

London, March 20.—Ogdens (Limit- 
ed), as the local representatives of the 
American Tobacco Company, to-day 
gave notice of their intention to give 
their entire net profit and 4200,000 
yearly for the next four years as a 
bonus to their customers. 2 

This is the American reply to the 
Imperial Tobacco Company’s attempt 
to boycott American goods. In a cir- 


cular, Ogdens (Limited) point out that 


the Imperial Tobacco Company’s offer 
to distribute a bonus amounting to 
£50,000 cannot be compared with the 
bonus the retailers will receive if they 
continue to trade with the American 
Amalgamation. 

Now this simply means that not only 
must the Englishman, if he wishes to 


compete with the rival Americans, go 
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without any profit for four years, but he 
must actually pay for the pleasure of 
so conducting his business. What 
chance has a man escaping bankruptcy 
when he comes up against such a propo- 
sition? I think a few more such inci- 
dents as this will open the eyes, too, of 
the Englishman, and show him why the 
American has learned the danger of 
resting on his oars. 

This proposition of the American 
Tobacco Co. not only to do business 
at cost, but to actually lose a million 
dollars a year, must also open the eyes 
of certain economists whg say that pro- 
duction must stop when conducted at a 
loss. 

ns 

Humor an Element of Success. 

I am strongly of the opinion that a 
quick and abiding sense of humor is a 
great element of success in every de- 
partment of life. I do not speak merely 
of success in the more strictly artistic 
fields of human work, but am ready to 
maintain that, even in the prosaic and 
practical concerns of human existence, 
the sense of humor is an inciting and 
sustaining influence to carry a man 


» successfully through to the full devel- 


opment of his capacity and the attain- 
ment of his purpose. It is so in the art 
of war—it is especially so in the busi- 
ness of statesmanship. Mortal life, at 
the best, is so full of perplexities, dis- 
appointments and reverses that it must 
be hard work indeed for a man who is 
endowed with little or no sense of 
humor to keep his spirits up through 
seasons of difficulty and depression and 
maintain his energy—living despite the 
disheartening effects of commonplace 
and prosaic discouragements. A man 
who is easily disheartened does not 
appear to be destined by nature for the 
overcoming of difficulties, and nothing 
is a happier incentive to the mainten- 
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ance of good animal spirits than the 
quick sense of humor which finds some- 
thing to make a jest of, even in con- 
ditions which bring but a sinking of the 
heart to the less fortunately endowed 
mortal. In the stories of great events 
and great enterprises we are constantly 
told of some heaven-born leader who 
kept alive, through the most trying 
hours of what otherwise might have 
been utter and enfeebling depression, 
the energies, the courage and the hope 
of his comrades and his followers. One 
can hardly read the story of any escape 
from shipwreck, any drifting about in 
an open boat over wintry seas, without 
learning of some plucky and humorous 
mortal who kept his comrades alive and 
alert through all dangers and troubles 
by his ready humor and animal spirits. 
Read any account of a long-protracted 
siege, when the besieged had to resist 
assault from without and hunger within, 
and you will be sure to be told how the 
humorous sallies of some leader were 
able to prevent those around him from 
sinking into the depths of despair. 
There are times when no good what- 
ever is done by taking even the most 
serious things too seriously, and a sud- 
den flash of humor often lightens up the 
atmosphere as the blast of a trumpet 
might give new spirits and new energy 
amid the deepening gloom of some al- 
most desperate day.—Justin McCarthy 
in Success. 


a 


The Railroads and the Trusts. 


The railroads are the backbone of the criminal 
trusts—the trusts that thrive by stealing. 

No man or body of men can acquire $100,000, - 
ooo in a few years without grossly defrauding 
their fellows by securing rates and facilities for 
public carriage of which others are deprived. 
That—this unjust discrimination—is the sleight- 
of-hand by which the marvel is produced, the 
key to the riddle which has amazed and alarmed 
the nation. 
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It was no ‘“‘anarchist,”’ no “agitator,’’ no 
‘“‘demagogue’’ who made that statement, but 
Martin A. Knapp, chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, speaking at Cooper 
Union on Wednesday night. 

He knows—it is his business to know—how 
systematically the railroads and the trusts in 
collusion defy the law and crush out compe- 
tition by refusing equal rates to shippers. 

That is how the colossal Standard Oil mon- 
opoly has been built up and maintained. 

All the people suffer from this partnership 
between the railroads and the trusts. Said Mr. 
Knapp: 

‘When the natural advantages of capital are 
augmented by arbitrary deductions from charges 
commonly imposed the combination is powerful 
enough to force all rivals from the field. Pro- 
duction is controlled, wages fixed, prices 
raised to the desired profit, monopoly 
reigns.’’ 

The railroads and the trusts care nothing for 
the law. For years they have laughed at the 
Interstate Commission’s efforts to interfere with 
their brigandage. They burn their books when 
courts call for them. Their officers when forced 
upon the witness stand smile cysically and pro- 
fess to have lost their memory. A power, organ- 
ized for pillage, has grown up within the state 
that is more powerful than the state. 

What is to be the outcome ? 

Listen to these true words of the late Gover- 
nor Altgeld : 

“MEN IN RAGS NEVER YET DESTROYED A 
GOVERNMENT. They can sometimes destroy 
some property, but never a government. 

“Our danger lies in another direction. It 
comes from that corruption, usurpation, inso- 
lence and oppression that go hand in hand with 
vast accumulation of wealth, wielded by un- 
scrupulous men, and it behooves every friend of 
republican institutions to give these things most 
serious consideration.”’ 

The remedy for the criminal conspiracy be- 
tween the trusts and the transportation coim- 
panies proposed by Mr. Knapp, head of the 
Interstate Commission, is governinent owner- 
ship of the railroads—to make them in actual 
fact what they are in theory, national highways, 
which would give equal service to all citizens 
upon equal terms, as the post-office does.--New 
York Journal. 


‘‘What do you consider the best foundation,” 
inquired the ambitious young man, ‘“‘on which 
to build a successful business?’ 

‘Rocks,’ promptly replied the toulti-million- 


aire.—Philadelphia Press. 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 4th, 1902. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

You cling with admirable tenacity to what 
seems to me to be a delusion—namely, that we 
must have Socialism because, first, the world’s 
‘industrial equipment’? is about completed ; 
second, of the inability to find new markets. 

The world’s industrial equipment is not, nor 
never will be ‘‘completed,’’? owing to. constant 
improvements in machines and new methods, 
as well as the creation of absolutely new de- 
mands for machinery for purposes only made 
possible by inventions, thus virtually creating 
“new markets.”’ 

That the competitive system itself must end, 
I freely concede—by the triumph of large over 
small combinations of capital—but cannot 
agree that the only alternative is Socialism. 
Suppose we take a very improbable, but con- 
venient and vivid imaginary condition (to per- 
mit my analogy to operate), and liken all kinds 
of machinery for production and distribution to 
so many chunks of soft, sticky, adhesive clay. 

Now the fellows with pretty big chunks begin 
to ‘‘get possession’? of other chunks, which 
they immediately slap into their original wad, 
and this ‘“‘building up’’ process continues until, 
like the rolling snowball, everything has been 
“‘swotted”’ against that big mass and been ben- 
evolently assimilated thereby. 

Now this ‘‘multum in parvo’’ machine is 
capable of turning out more knick-knacks— 
from needles to steamships—from a given 
amount of energy (muscle or brain) applied 
than can be had from applying said energy in 
any other way available. Say twice as much— 
merely for illustration. 

Now comes our ‘‘slavey’’—with the best other 
means accessible, he can grind out the equivalent 
of two dollars in a given ‘‘day’’—whereas he 
can turn out four dollars’ worth by going up 
against the gob of clay. 

Now here we are with your poser. The 
Owners (or owner) of aforesaid ‘‘gob’’ size up 
the situation, and offer said aspirant three dol- 
lars for a day’s work. This is fifty per cent. 
more than he can realize in any other way, so 
he takes the ‘‘job’’—great head! The owner 
does nothing, but freezes on to one dollar’s 
worth of whatever he is in need of daily. This 
one dollar’s worth multiplied by the total num- 
ber of those desirous of getting fifty per cent. 
more for their efforts than in any other way 
represents the degree of luxury in which the 
owner can revel, and the process may go on as 
long as Tennyson’s brook. 

So, barring forcible interference, I can see no 
reason for doubting the ability of the “‘last 
man’’ among the captains of industry to keep 
things going indefinitely, he getting his regular 
“divvy”’ and the workers getting more than they 
can otherwise. 

Of course I don’t believe tha we shall quietly 
submit to such an arrangement, but am only 
arguing its theoretical practicability, as against 
your theoretical impossibility of running things 
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when the machinery is completed @nd the new 
markets all corralled. 

It would be no different, practically, from a 
Socialistic co-operative commonwealth, except 
in the single matter of the ‘‘owner’’ being 
exempt from labor and being permitted to rake 
off a certain percentage of the total output, like 
padding the ‘‘expense’’ account of a co-opera- 
tive commonwealth. ; 

Nothing short of forcible confiscation, pur- 
chase or a voluntary willingness to deny our- 
selves while building a plant of our own would 
permit the rest of us to escape. | 

If I own a pump which will bring up one gal- 
lon for each half gallon which the next best 
pump will elevate with the same effort, it is 
clear that I can allow you three quarts of each 
gallon you pump—and you will take me up— 
and I will still get one quart of every gallon. 
Instead of water, read boots, shoes, bread, but- 
ter - cliquot or diamond tiaras—the result is the 
same. The pump is being set up. You claim 
that the fellow will have to turn it over to us. 
I can’t see it at all. 

The damage done by your preaching, in my 
opinion, is that it encourages a ‘‘waiting’’ dis- 
position—fatalism—instead of pointing out the 
absolute necessity for our either clapping a 
mechanics’ lien on that pump or starting one of 
our own. 

If we must have Socialism I cannot see any 
logical reason for exerting ourselves ; but, as I 
do not believe that we must have it, I do seea 
reason for ‘“‘hustling.’’ Of course, with a vastly 
more efficient pump, I can see how we may all 
have more real comforts than now, but object to 
that rake-off just the same. 

If I am off in my logic, show me up; but if 
right, climb into the band wagon aud ‘‘holler’’ 
that we can only have what we want by doing 
something before it is too late. 


Sincerely yours, 
Gro. W. RIVES. 


Mr. Rives sees the inevitability of all industry 
concentrating into one single industrial corpor- 
ation, but he cannot see the reason why, after 
this consolidation has been effected, that the big 
corporations cannot run the earth just as well as 
did the smaller ones. 

So they can as far as production is concerned, 
but their trouble will come in the distribution. 
There is no use in producing a thing for ex- 
change and then finding that you cannot ex- 
change it. 

Mr. Rives would haye us believe that the 
typical capitalist hires men to produce things 
for his own direct use. He speaks of *‘the 
degree of luxury in which the owner can revel?’ 
as the determining factor which keeps the 
wheels of industry moving. 

I have tried to show time and again in these 
columns that the demand for luxuries by the 
rich has practically no influence upon our system 
of industry. I have contended that the great 
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safety valve for the escape of surplus products 
‘is not in their conversion into luxuries for the 
rich, but into new machinery for further profit- 
making. 

Mr. Rockefeller has an income of, say, fifty 
million a year. How much of that goes in 
luxury? Notonepercent. As long as he can 
find employment for the other 99 per cent. in 
hiring labor to make machinery in the work- 
ing of which he can see some profit he will 
continue to hire men. He has, however, given 
notice by the formation of his oil trust that he 
don’t want any outside capital to build more oil 
tanks, and from the frequency of his own invest- 
ments outside of the oil business it is evident 
that the extension of that business is not absorb- 
ing all of his surplus profits by a good deal. 

Now, when Mr. Rockefeller finds that all the 
rest of the industrial world is just as little in 
need of his surplus cash as is his own oil busi- 
ness, then what is he going to do with his in- 
come? Certainly Mr. Rives would not have us 
think that a good churchman like Mr. Rocke- 
feller would spend it in a ‘‘luxurious revelry.”’ 
I faint in trying to imagine Mr. Rockefeller 
trying to ‘‘blow in’’ an income of fifty million 
a year. 

But Mr. Rives may say that this ‘uxury”’ 
theory was simply a slip of the pen, inasmuch 
as he claimed in the first part of his letter that 
the ‘‘world’s industrial machinery equipment 
can never be completed owing to the constant 
improvements in machinery.”’ 

The question is not as to the absolute com- 
pletion, but as to the completion being so well 
along that there is not sufficient demand for 
labor to prevent an alarming unemployed prob- 
lem. 

If Mr. Rives thinks that the improvements in 
machinery are going to perpetually absorb our 
surplus labor force, then he certainly has a very 
pessimistic view of things. He virtually forecasts 
an eternity of the making of machinery simply 
in order to make more machines. He, however, 
isin this view simply taking the one held by our 
professors of political economy in our colleges. 

It is true that so far we have been making a 
machine—setting free so much labor thereby, 
and then setting this labor, so set free, at work 
making still another machine. However, Mr. 
Rockefeller and his trust is the significant sign 
that that perpetual motion game is about played 
out. 

We have now at last built all the machines 
that are needed, and if any more are built it 
means bankruptcy for the builder. Hence the 
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capitalist, in order to save himself, has been 
forced to form the trust, and by so doing he has 
upset all the old theories of the political econo- 
mists and Mr. Rives. 

If Mr. Rives thinks there is no danger of an 
unemployed problem in this country owing to 
the capitalists not being able to find profitable 
investment for their money, I would invite him 
to ponder upon what is going on in Germany at 
the present time. 

The press is so full of news of this kind that it 
seems almost superfluous to give the following : 


‘‘The commercial depression in Germany is 
developing into an acute question, especially in 
the iron and machine industries. In Chemnitz 
there are only three factories working. Orders 
for locomotives are scanty, and 20,000 workmen 
are working short time. At Aix out of 6,500 
workmen 1,000 are on short time. The Nurem- 
berg Electrical Company have introduced an 
eight-hour day owing to lack of work. The 
Breslau metal workers are practically idle, only 
3,000 out of 13,000 being at work. In Magde- 
burg 300 men have been dismissed weekly. 
Canstadt tells a similar story. In Hamburg 
I,200 men are idle, and the wages of those at 
work have in many cases decreased 50 per cent. 
Employment is precarious. Frequently the 
weekly earnings amount to only $1.25. Few, if 
any, trades have escaped the depression. Fur- 
niture firms are everywhere reducing labor, 
especially in Hamburg, Konigsberg, Chemnitz 
and Brunswick. Even banks are discharging 
their employes. The outlook is so serious that 
active steps are being taken by the governments 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse and Baden to meet 
the distress.”’—N. Y. Evening Post. 


The foregoing picture of affairs in Germany is 
but a reflex of what we may expect in the United 
States within a very few years. It must be re- 
membered that about three years or less ago 
Germany was in the same state of high ‘‘pros- 
perity’’ that we ourselves are in today. But 
prosperity is a flower that does not blow forever, 
It is probable that inasmuch as the disturbances 
in Germany are more owing to bad business 
management than to a complete break-down of 
the competitive system, things will be tided 
over without any very serious disturbances. 

The next crisis in this country, however, is 
going to be of a very much more serious nature. 
The trusts are in such complete control of every- 
thing that, when a break-down occurs, there 
will be nobody to blame unless they make a 
scape-goat out of Mr. Morgan, and hence there 
is every reason to forecast that the very social 
and industrial system under which we live will 
be subject to a very thorough scrutiny. Once 
let the people begin to question a system that 
compels men to starve because they have too 
much food, I think there is an excellent 
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opportunity for a demand for a change to be- 
come of a most imperative character. 

The only hope of life that the system will 
have is that all our great capitalists start in on 
that ‘luxurious revel’? of Mr. Rives’ imagina- 
tion, and keep right at it till the crack of doom. 

That would require men with much better 
livers than either Mr. Rockefeller or Mr. Morgan 
are reported to possess. 


at 


American Investments in England. 


Mr. W. F. ForD, writing in the Con- 
temporary Review on ‘American Invest- 
ments in England,” calculates that the 
Americans are investing an annual sum 
of ninety millions sterling in Europe. 
He thinks that most of the money is 
invested in English securities, and the 
tendency will be to increase rather than 
to decrease. He does not think there 
was any definite desire on the part of 
the Americans to invade the English 
market, but they are driven to do so by 
the fact that their exports are so much 
in excess of their imports that they 
have no option but to buy up European 
securities. It is obvious, however, that 
this will tend to increase rather than 
decrease the difficulty of the situation, 
for the interest upon securities will have 
to be remitted to America somehow. It 
cannot be transmitted in bullion, and if 
they do not want anything from the 
Old World, how are they going to be 
paid ? 

as 


No Room in the West. 


BuTTe, Mont., March 15.—The 
Western Labor Union, representing 
organized labor in all the Western and 
Northwestern States, has issued a cir- 
cular addressed to homeseekers and 
working people of the East and Middle 
West, warning them against what is 
termed the ‘‘false, misleading and crim- 
inal’ advertisements of the railroads 
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sent out for the purpose of inducing 
westward immigration. 

The union says there is no real in- 
centive for settlers, homeseekers or 
working people to come West, that the 
West is overcrowded with laboring 
men and there is not a desirable tract of 
land in the Northwest that can be made 
productive without the expenditure of 
thousands of dollars upon it. 

There are thousands of idle men in 
the mining districts of Montana, Idaho 
and Washington who are begging fora 
mere chance to make aliving. There 
are many opportunities “and openings 
for men of capital, but none for men 
without means.—Catholic Union and 
Times, Buffalo. 


an 


A surprise came to O. M. Southworth, of the 
well known firm of Trimble & Southworth, 
contractors, this morning by mail in the shape 
of a $15 prize from WILSHIRE’S MAGAZINE. 
He had no thought of reward in sending in sev- 
eral subscriptions last month, feeling only that 
he was doing a favor to each subscriber secured. 
The magazine is published by a Millionaire So- 
cialist, formerly at New York. Being refused 
the second-class mail by the postal officers, 
which meant suppression, he moved the plant 
to Toronto, Canada. His postage expense is 
less, Uncle Sam carrying matter printed in Can- 
ada free, owing to the postal reciprocity treaty 


with Canada.—Evening News, Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


as 


America’s Supremacy.—First London Burglar 
—“Eh, Jimmy, wot you doin’ around here? > 
W’y ain’t you at work?” 

Second Burglar—‘‘Aw, I’m all right, 
just waitin’.”’ 

‘Waitin’ for what?” 

“For my new Yankee tools to arrive.’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


An electrical typewriter has been invented 


with which twenty perfect carbon copies can be 
struck off at one time. 


I’m 


The 80,000 barmaids of England work four- 


teen hours a day. Their wages are $2.50 a week 
and free beer. 


THE SERVANT GIRL 


LADY COOK, NEE TENNESSEE CLAFLIN. 


URING the reign of the pres- 
ent dynasty, eighty -nine 
Acts of Parliament have 
been passed between 1721 
and 1876 in the interest of the industrial 
workers. Sir Robert Peel, in 1802, 
passed the rst ‘‘Factory Health and 
Morals Acts,’ and so initiated all these 
successful laws. The apprentice sys- 
tem, until then a sort of limited slavery, 
was broken up by this Act, and free 
labor was substituted. But, when the 
young operatives were again oppressed, 
Sir Robert and his son came to their 
relief with the ‘‘Factory Act’ of 1819. 
Other important Acts followed for the 
protection of youthful workers as well 
as adults, but it was not until 1842 that 
girls and young women were prohibited 
from working down in the coal mines 
where they were degraded to the posi- 
tion of beasts of burden. 

This working class legislation has 
provided certain protection and amelior- 
ation for every section of manual in- 
dustry but one. It has regulated the 
age, the education, and the hours of the 
workers, and insisted on various sani- 
tary provisions. Even their morals 
have to some extent been cared for. 
But the excepted class is the largest of 
all, and the comfort of the whole middle 
and upper classes of all degrees may be 
said to depend upon it. I refer to do- 
mestic service, and especially to female 
domestics. Their lot has always been 


a peculiar one. They have never been 
treated with the full reciprocity which 
should exist between employee and 
employed, and consequently there has 
been a large amount of restlessness and 
discontent which has been unprofitable 
to themselves and to others. Not only 
is it difficult now-a-days, we are told, to 
get good servants, but it is often found 
difficult to keep them when got. Inno 
other regular occupation are the changes 
so frequent and the average period of 
engagement so short as in domestic 
service. All want to be shop girls, bar- 
maids, clerks, or anything else rather 
than ‘‘go to service.” We propose to 
point out the cause of this state of things 
and to suggest a remedy. 

Blackstone says, ‘‘The three great 
relations in private life are master and 
servant, husband and wife, parent and 
child.” The word master exists in all 
northern languages. Voesius derived 
it from the Latin ‘‘magis,” greater, or 
the Greek ‘‘magistes,” greatest. Both 
Master and its feminine Maistress or 
Mistress come through the Greek. 
Servant is the correlative and comes 
from servaire, and this again from ser- 
vus, aslave. But, as Blackstone says, 
‘‘Pure and proper slavery does not, can- 
not, subsist in England.’ In the first 
year of Edward VI. a statute was 
passed that all idle vagabonds should 
be made slaves and fed upon bread and 
water, or small drink and refuse meat; 
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should wear a ring of iron round their 
necks, arms or legs; and should be 
compelled by beating, chaining or 
otherwise, to perform the work assigned 
to them, were it never so vile. But so 
repulsive was this law against the most 
abandoned rogues that the freedom 
loving spirit of the English people 
caused it to be repealed ten years later. 
Nevertheless domestic service ap- 
proaches more nearly to a very mild 
slavery than, perhaps, any other occu- 
pation. 

In England and Wales, at the last 
census, the total number of indoor do- 
mestics was 1,444,694. The males 
formed 58,527 of these, the women and 
girls being 1,386,167. Now the census 
returns for 1891 give 1,136,435 women 
and children engaged in all kinds of 
manufacturing labor, including dress, 
or about a quarter of a million less than 
the indoor domestic servants. These 
outnumber the men servants by 24 to 1. 

We find that over one hundred and 
seven thousand are under fifteen years 
of age, and nearly ‘four hundred and 
fifty thousand are under twenty years; 
and that of all the women in England 
and Wales in 1891 between fifteen and 
twenty, one in almost every three, was 
a domestic servant. 

All know that from fifteen to twenty 
is the most interesting part of a woman’s 
life. It is the period of hope, of physi- 
cal and mental development, and, above 
all, of love. During this period the 
whole woman may be said to be formed, 
either for good or for evil. If we en- 
quire what are the conditions under 
which servants usually live, we shall 
not be surprised to know that an adver- 
tisement for a shop girl will call forth a 
hundred applicants where »ne for a ser- 
vant will barely be answered at all. In 
the first place, the shop girl is spoken 
of asa ‘‘young lady”; the other as a 


‘menial servant.”” The shop girl has 
her stated hours of work and time for 
herself; the servant’s hours are arbi- 
trary and she never knows when she 
has done. The shop girl has one half 
holiday in the week and the whole of 
Sunday ; the servant only a few hours 
occasionally, or a part of a Sunday 
afternoon or morning to go to church 
every fortnight or so. The shop girl 
in business dresses fashionably, the ser- 
vant must wear what her mistress 
orders. 

‘‘Menial servants,” as they are called 
by the laws of England, “being ‘‘intra 
moenia,” within the walls, are made to 
feel in a hundred ways the inferiority of 
their condition. Immured by day in 
the basements, half under ground, often 
dimly lighted, and therefore unhealthy, 
they chiefly spend their nights in 
gloomy garrets where they can hear the 
rain patter on the roof. Their food 
may be good in rich houses, but not so 
in the humbler ones; and love and leis- 
ure, the other two necessaries of life, 
are usually denied them. Wise and 
good mistresses may occasionally per- 
mit them honorable courtship, and to 
receive their sweethearts, but with the 
majority ‘‘no followers” are allowed. 
Thus they frequently fall into clandes- 
tine courses, receive improper atten- 
tions, and contribute more than any 
others to the ranks of the illegitimates. 
If a girl is very pretty, it is often her 
master or his son who brings about her 
ruin. Cut off from her own family for 
long periods, she is liable to make 
acquaintances indiscreetly, and many a 
smart burglar has learnt the run of 
houses through courting the servants. 
As to leisure, there are tens of thous- 
ands of cases where girls are kept so 
busy from early morning till late that 
they cannot find time to mend their own 
clothing. 


” 


Under such circumstances,. 


THE SERVANT GIRL. 


when they do have a day ‘‘off,” many 
of them strive to make it a carnival, a 
day of reckless abandon. The reaction 
and excitement of a short freedom im- 
pels them to boisterous enjoyments. 

It is impossible that the present sys- 
tem can continue indefinitely. Servant 
girls today are compelled to live un- 
natural and unhealthy lives. But do- 
mestic service could be_ rendered 
happy and redeemed from the disad- 
vantage which now rests on it. In 
olden time the sons and daughters of 
the nobility and gentry went out to ser- 
vice in great houses; the sons as pages 
and esquires, the daughters as waiting 
women. Thecustom is still kept up in 
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a modified form in the household of 
Her Majesty the Queen. They per- 
formed menial services too. Respect- 
able farmers’ daughters became ordinary 
domestics in the houses of the gentry. 
Service was honorable in those days, 
and may be again. But we cannot put 
back the hand of time, we must adapt 
ourselves to the incessant change which 
it brings about. In those days mis- 
tresses and maids lived together, worked 
together, occupied the same room and 
sat at the same table. Now they are 
altogether estranged, or feel only a 
slight sympathy, as though the former 
were made of fine porcelain and the 
latter of common clay. 


THE WILSHIRE-HEITER DEBATE 


As announced in last month’s issue 
of this magazine the Socialists of Buf- 
falo had invited me to accept the chal- 
lenge of Rev. Dr. A. Heiter, editor of 
the Buffalo Volkesfreund, issued to 
Socialism, to prove the following thesis 
in ‘‘open debate’’: (a) Only Socialism 
can emancipate the working class from 
wage-slavery; (b) everybody should 
join the Socialist party. 

I accepted the invitation and stated 
that no conditions of any kind would be 
imposed by me to prevent the debate 
from taking place. 

However, Dr. Heiter, although the 
challenging party, has since interposed 
two conditions himsclf that practically 
prevents ‘‘ open debate’’ on the subject. 
The first was that the debate take place 
in a hall used as a parochial school and 
capable of seating about three hundred 
people, and the second was that the 
debate should be conducted partly in 
English and partly in German, and that 
it should be closed in the latter lan- 
guage. 

I will speak in Buffalo on the 23rd of 


April and Dr. Heiter has been invited 
to appear and debate with me on the 
thesis he named in his challenge. It is 
not likely that he will agree to come 
out, however, as he will probably insist 
on the debate being conducted in part 
in German, a language I am not suffici- 
ently conversant with to attempt a 
public debate. Still I shall be heartily 
glad to have him share the evening 
with me, in a hall capable of seating all 
who may desire to listen to the debate, 
and in a language intelligible to all who 
are present. In case he does not 
accept my invitation, it is probable that 
some other Socialist more conversant 
with German will be selected to meet 
the doctor at a later date. 

This magazine goes to press before 
the 23rd of April, hence no account of 
the Buffalo meeting can be given in 
this issue. After speaking in that city 
I will deliver lectures in several Massa- 
chusetts towns, and also one at New 
Haven, Connecticut, where I will en- 
deavor to induce some of the professors 
of Yale to meet me in debate. 


THE ESSENCE 


OF PROPERTY 


REV. A. B. FRANCISCO, BERLIN, ONT. 


HE ‘very soul or’ essence 
then, of property, is use— 
use in its widest sense and 
in every sense—neighborly 
use, universal use, use 
which extends itself in 
every direction, not only 
downward and outward but 
a use above all that ex- 
tends itself inward and up- 

In short, its highest use or end 

is solely spiritual. 

Man’s destiny requires him to subdue 
the earth. This he must do. Every 
man must do it. All men must do it. 
The Heavenly state can be attained by 
the individual or society only to the 
degree that the earth is subdued. The 
lower must be brought under subjection 
to the higher; the natural to the spirit- 
ual; the outer to the inner—ability 
must end in performance. 

The regenerated man, individually 
and socially, is gestated along this line. 

As yet, man has had no idea of the 
true significance of property. We have 
ever worshipped the creature more than 
the creator. The shadow has had pres- 
tige over the substance, and our false 
and idolatrous worship has ever put us 
to shame. We have bowed down to 
wealth with a conscious feeling of dis- 
grace. We have cried ott to this false 
God in vain—it has harkened not to our 
cry. He who holds our genuine affec- 
tion and whom we seek in private to wor- 


ward. 


ship and crown Lord in our inmost heart 
is the Divine Man, wholly dispossessed 
of property. He was the poorest among 
men, having nowhere to lay his head. 

Only when we use property as we 

use sunlight and air—only when, by 
making it subservient to all human and 
neighborly interest and as a common 
stock and fund from which all may 
draw their constant sustenance will we 
ever become partakers of his spirit or 
possessed of his property. 
“ Property derives its sanctity, its 
vested rights, its central place in the 
minds and hearts of men purely and 
solely from its representative or sym- 
bolical importance. An importance so 
significant that governments have ex- 
isted for little else than for mutual 
defense of property, and society as a 
whole has been but little more than a 
guard for our money bags. Even the 
moral law, the very basis of society, 
seems to have no other end than the 
protection of property. ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal, swear falsely or covet thy 
neighbor’s goods, etc.”- But who will 
dare say that this literal and material 
meaning is all that is involved in the 
Divine commandments ? 

Effect corresponds to cause. The 
cause lies imbedded and concealed 
within the effect. Property rightly 
held, corresponds, represents and sym- 
bolizes labor done, a service rendered, 
a use petformed. But it is the case 
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with all symbols that they sooner or 
later come into rivalry with the thing 
symbolized. The effect is taken for 
the cause and a species of idolatry is 
raised up that eclipses the face of the 
true object of worship. 

When man, individually and collect- 
ively, comes to recognize the sover- 
eignty of wse, then all claim to private 
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normal end. If property is wholly 
symbolical of service or use, if it is but 
a voice in the wilderness preparing the 
way for another greater than itself, if 
it must decrease while the ideas of use 
increase, what could be more honorable 
and noble in those possessed of it to 
ask of the wonderful signs of the com- 
ing of the kingdom of uses, ‘‘Art Thou 


property in those uses will come to its He, or shall we look for another ? 


IT’S MORGAN’S 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE, IN CLEVELAND PLAINDEALER. 


Icame to a mill by the river side, 
A half-mile long and nearly as wide, 
With a forest of stacks and an army of men, 
Toiling at furnace and shovel and pen. 
“What a most magnificent plant!’ I cried; 
And a man with a smudge on his face replied: 
“Tt’s Morgan's.” 


I entered a train and rode all day, 
On a regal coach and a right of way 
Which reached its arms all over the land, 
In a system too large to understand. 
‘A splendid property, this!’’ I cried; 
And a man with a plate on his hat replied: 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.”’ 


I sailed on a great ship, trim and true, 
From pennant to keel, from cabin to crew; 
And the ship was one of a monster fleet, 
A first-class navy could scarce compete. 
“What a beautiful craft she is!’’ I cried. 
And a man with akimbo legs replied: 
“It’s Morgan’s.” 


I dwelt in a nation filled with pride; 
Her people were many, her lands were wide; 
Her record in war and science and art 
Proved greatness of muscle and mind and heart. 
‘“What a grand old country it is!’’ I cried. 
And a man with his chest in the air replied: 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.” 


I went to heaven. The jasper walls 
Towered high and wide, and the golden halls 
Shone bright beyond. But a strange remark 
Was over the gate, viz., ‘‘Private Park.” 
“Why, what is the meaning of this?”’ I cried, 
And a saint with a livery on replied: 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.’ 


I went to the only place left. ‘I'll take 
A chance on the boat on the brimstone lake, 
Or perhaps I may be allowed to sit 
On the griddled floor of the bottomless pit.” 
But a leering lout, with horns on his face, 
Cried out, as he forked me off the place: 
“Tt’s Morgan’s.”’ 
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Scientific Predictions in Fiction. 


Mr. H. G.WELL’s new book, ‘‘Anticipations,”’ 
in which an attempt is made scientifically to 
prophesy the development of civilization during 
the next century, opens up an interesting field 
for speculation and has suggested to several 
writers the important part that fiction has 
played in forecasting the triumphs of science. 
A correspondent of the London Pall Mall Gazette 
recently called attention to ‘‘a very clear pre- 
vision of Marconi’s wireless telegraphy”’ in a 
drama by Calderon, the Spanish dramatist. 
The passage referred to may be freely translated 
as follows: ‘‘They say that when two instru- 
ments are properly attuned together they com- 
municate to each other the wind-borne echoes ; 
touch the one instrument, and the winds excite 
its fellow, tho none be near it.’’ A much closer 
approximation to Marconi’s discovery, however, 
is to be found in the writings of a contemporary 
of Calderon, Strada, the learned Jesuit historian, 
whose ‘‘Prolusions’’ were published in Rome in 
1624. Says the London Spectator : 

“Strada tells us how two friends carried on 
their correspondence ‘by the help of a certain 
lodestone, which had such virtue in it that if it 
touched to several needles, when one of the 
needles so touched began to move, the other, 
tho at never so great a distance, moved at the 
same time and in the same manner.’ Of course 
the modern reader sees in this a premonition of 
our telegraph, in which the electric impulse, 
propagated in the older fashion along a wire or 
in the new way by a simple radiation in the 
ether, causes a magnetic needle to move accord- 
ing to the signals transmitted by the sender of 
the message. Strada went on to describe how 
these two friends made a kind of ‘alphabetic 
telegraph,’ as one of the predecessors of the 
telephone was called,—a dial-face with the let- 
ters of the alphabet round its edge, and a needle 
in the midst which could be made to point to 
any of them at will. These correspondents saw 
no need for wires, or even for the simpler 
apparatus which Mr, Marconi requires. ‘When 
they were some hundreds of miles asunder, each 
of them shut himself up in his closet at the time 
appointed, and immediately cast his eye upon 
his dial-plate. If he had a mind to write any- 
thing to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter that formed the words which he 
had occasion for, making a litile pause at the 
end of every word or sentence, to avoid con- 
fusion. The friend, in the mean while, saw his 
sympathetic needle moving of itself to every 
letter which that of his correspondent pointed 


_is afforded by swift in ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels.”’ 
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at. By this means they talked together across 
a whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an instant, over cities or 
mountains, seas or deserts.’ Even Mr. Marconi 
has not attained such simplicity as this, tho 
Professor Ayrton (as we lately pointed out) be- 
lieves that we shall reach an even higher stand- 
ard one day.”’ 

A classical instance of the novelist’s ‘‘intelli- 
gent anticipation’’ of future scientific discoveries 
In 
the third part of that work he describes the dis- 
covery of two satellites of Mars by the Laputan 
astronomers. The Spectator comments: 

“When Swift wrote, astronomy had not ad- 
vanced greatly beyond Huygen’s contentment 
with the twelve bodies—six planets and six 
satellites—which made up the ‘perfect number’ 
of the solar system. Certainly no one suspected 
that Mars had moons of its own. Thus Swift 
made a very wild guess when he announced of 
the Laputan philosophers : ‘They have likewise 
discovered two lesser stars or satellites, which 
revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost is 
distant from the centre of the primary planet 
exactly three of his diameters, and the outer- 
most five; the former revolves in the space of 
ten hours, and the latter in twenty-one and a 
half.’ Not only were there no grounds for the 
prediction of two satellites, but such an esti- 
mate of their distance from the planet was un- 
precedented : it was as if our moon should be 
within twenty thousand miles of the earth, and 
rise and set twice or thrice in the twenty-four 
hours. Nothing could be more improbable. 
Yet in 1877 Prof. Asaph Hall, with the great 
Washington equatorial, actually discovered two 
tiny satellites of Mars, whose distances from 
the planet are 1% and 3% diameters, whilst 
their periods are 7% and 30 hours respectively. 
The agreement with Swift’s guess is, in the 
main, so remarkable that it is hardly possible 
to ascribe it to mere accident; and yet these 
satellites are the merest points of light, which 
no telescope in existence before Herschel’s day 
could possibly have shown.”’ 

Many other similar anticipations are chron- 
icled in the Philadelphia Era (April). We 
quote as follows: 

“The law of gravitation was announced by 
Newton in the year 1685.- Had it not been fore- 
seen by Shakespeare in 1609? At all events, in 
‘Troilus and Cressida,’ he put these lines into 
the mouth of Cressida : 

But the strong base and oe of my love 


Is as the very centre of the ea 
Drawing all things to it.—Act iv. se. 2. 
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““A contemporary of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, 
anticipated the modern air-cushion. In ‘The 
Alehemist’ he makes Sir Epicure Mammon, in 
enumerating the pleasure to be his when in 
possession of the philosopher's stone, declare 


that 
I will have my beds blown, not stuffed; 
Down is too hard. 


‘In another play the same author credits the 
Dutch with an invention that foreshadows the 
Holland submarine boat : 


It is an automa, runs under water, 

With a snug nose, and has a nimble tail 

Made like an auger, with which tail she wriggles 
Between the coats of a ship, and sinks it straight. 


“In France, Cyrano de Bergerac showed him- 
self full of scientific prescience. The air-ship in 
which the hero of his ‘Voyage to the Moon’ 
(1650) made his trip to that sphere was a pretty 
close foreshadowing of Montgolfier’s balloon, as 
will be seen from our illustration, made for an 
edition that long antedated the aeronaut. 

“In the same book he clearly foreshadowed 
the phonograph. 

‘The supernatural being who acted as the 
hero's guide gave him for his entertainment 
some of the books made hy the inhabitants of 
the moon. They were inclosed in boxes. This 
is what he saw and heard: 

‘“‘On opening the box I found inside a con- 
cern of metal, something like one of our 
watches, full of curious Itttle springs and min- 
ute machinery. It was really a book, but a 
wonderful book that has no leaves or letters ; 
a book for the understanding of which the eyes 
are of no use—only the ears are necessary. 
When anyone wishes to read he winds up the 
machine with its great number of nerves of all 
kinds, and turns the pointer to the chapter he 
wishes to hear, when there comes out, as if 
from the mouth of a man or of an instrument 
of music, the distinct and various sounds which 
serve the great Lunarians as the expression of 
language.’ * -*» * 

‘‘Among Fenelon’s Fables, written in 1690 for 
the instruction of Louis XIV.’s grandson, is one 
entitled ‘Voyage Suppose,’ and among the sup- 
positious marvels of which it is compact we 
read: ‘There was no painter in all the country, 
but when they wished the portrait of a friend, 
or a picture representing some lovely landscape 
or other object, they put water into large basins 
of gold and silver, and made this water face the 
object they wished to paint. Very soon the 
water would congeal and become as the face of 
a mirror, where the image dwelt ineffaceably. 
This could be carried wherever one pleased, and 
gave as faithful a picture as any mirror.’ 
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“Is not this an anticipation of photography ?”’ 

Great men of the imaginative temperament, 
observes the Era, build better than they know; 
and ‘‘the world looks back and sees what they 
were striving for, what they were aiming at, 
though they themselves knew it not, or only 
dimly recognized it.—Literary Digest. 


r 
The Test of Culture. 


A writer in a recent issue of the Dial recalls 
the story of Mr. Herbert Spencer, who some- 
where speaks scornfully of the man who is not 
ashamed to be ignorant of the Eustachian tubes, 
but who would blush if caught saying ‘‘Iphi- 
genia.’’ This writer, commenting, expresses 
his ‘‘sympathy rather than scorn’’ for such a 
man, adding: ‘One can be well educated 
without knowing anything of the Eustachian 
tubes, but ignorance concerning the pronunci- 
ation of ‘Iphigenia’ betokens a defect of cul- 
ture.’’ In the current number of the Dial, 
Mrs. Celia Parker Wooley makes the following 
reply: ‘‘I read this twice to make sure whether 
the writer were in earnest or only practicing a 
little humorous aside upon us. If in earnest, then 
it seems to me his own test of culture is of the 
same ex-parte order as that which he condemns 
in Mr. Spencer. It is the literary man’s defin- 
ition against the scientist’s. Similarly, some 
scholarly divine might tell us that one can be 
well educated and know nothing about either 
the Eustachian tubes or the right penultimate 
accent in the word Iphigenia, but it is indis- 
pensable that one should know all about the 
spelling of Jahweh and the chapter and verse 
where the second writer in Isaiah begins. A 
Socialistic writer and reformer would probably 
reject all three of these tests, and declare that 
that alone was true culture which included a 
perfect knowledge of the wage system and how 
to rescue the submerged tenth. The artist 
would tell us that whatever we did or did not 
know we must, if we make any pretensions to 
culture, understand the difference between a 
life-study and a drawing from the flat. The 
musician would say we must have a perfect 
comprehension of the intricacies of Brahms and 
the harmonic subtleties of Wagner. And so on. 
Each has his own definition of what we call 
culture, or of what constitutes an educated 
man; but must we depend upon or be limited 
to any one of these judgments? Is there not a 
definition, or at least an ideal, larger and truer? 
Is culture to be measured by one’s proficiency 
in any single branch of human knowledge, 
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gathered from books, the study, laboratory or 
workshop? Is it not rather to be defined in 
' terms of life and human experience, as spiritual 
energy and power? If this idea seems too wide 
and vague, certainly the others mentioned fall 
far short of the real requirements. Emerson 
told us long ago that culture ‘kills exaggera- 
tion, the conceit of our village or city.’ It also 
kills the conceit of our particular calling or 
point of view.” 


Mrs. Wooley takes the easy way of disposing 
of Socialist theories by ‘‘supposing’’ that the 
Socialist would say something which no Social- 
ist would ever think of saying. It is easy 
enough to make any man out a fool if you can 
only be allowed to tell what ‘‘you have no 
doubt he would say,’’ although you have never 
heard him say so. Now, Mrs. Wooley must 
consider herself to be a woman “of culture,’? 
otherwise she would hardly feel called upon to 
write upon culture. The Socialist considers 
culture a plant that requires leisure to cultivate, 
and that therefore he is justified in asking how 
Mrs. Wooley can justify her title to be called 
“‘cultured’’ unless she can show that she has 
employed her leisure profitably. A ‘‘cultured”’ 
person would hardly presume to write upon 
anything of which he was entirely ignorant. 
It so happens that the literature of Socialism is 
now.so widely distributed that no one of ‘“cul- 
ture’’ can affect any excuse for lack of knowl- 
edge of Socialist views. 


The Socialist considers Socialism but a means 
to an end, and that end may well be the ‘‘cul- 
tured’? man. He knows well enough that a 
man who works twelve hours a day on a trolley 
car cannot possibly be a ‘“‘cultured’’ man. He 
also knows that teaching that man ‘‘a perfect 
knowledge of the wage system’’ will not make 
him ‘‘cultured,’’ but he also knows that When 
the man has ‘‘the perfect knowledge of the 
wage system’’ he will know the reason why he 
has not had the opportunity of being ‘‘cultured”’ 
like Mrs. Wooley, and he may some day put this 
knowledge into practice and help bring about a 
system of society that will allow him the leisure 
necessary to make himself a ‘‘cultured’’ man. 
A “cultured”’ man is simply a man who has had 
the inclination, ability and oPpporTUNITY to 
cultivate himself. Mrs. Wooley belongs to 
‘that band of ethereal beings who have a 
theory that all the trolley mon has to do to 
be cultured is to develop from within his inner 
consciousness a spiritual power and trust to a 
future reincarnation and luck for a precipitation 
of ‘‘culture.”” She doesn’t think the ‘sub- 
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merged tenth’”’ she refers to so glibly to lack 
in culture because they lack the means of 
culture. Oh, dear no, they are uncultured 
-because they lack spiritual power. 

This is a fine, comforting theory for our ‘‘cul- 
tured classes.’’ 


as 


From Havelock Ellis. 


CARBIS WATER, LELANT, 
>CORNWALL, March 25, 1902. 
DEAR MR. WILSHIRE: 

Although I seldom look into newspapers, I 
have never been able to resist the journal which 
you are kind enough to send me, and have 
always read it not only with amusement but 
entire agreement so far as your main doctrine 
is concerned. 

I do not feel that I have anything to say to 
your readers at present, but when I feel that I 
have I shall be happy to accept your invitation 


Y sepia? Sat 


(Mr. Havelock Ellis is the general editor of the Con- 
temporary Science Series, author of Psychology of 
Sex, The Nineteenth Century. J 


ry 


From the Author of ‘‘The Right of 
Way.” 
HoTeEL NETHERLANDS, 
NEw YorRK, Jan. 28, 1902. 
DEAR MR, WILSHIRE : 

Very many thanks for your interesting maga- 
zine and for your very, kind letter. I trust you 
will send to me, at the address which I append 
below, the copies of your magazine as they 
appear. 

I am leaving for England tomorrow, and I 
fear I shall not have the pleasure of meeting 
you again on this visit. 

Believe me to be, faithfully yours, 


fille Parc 


20 Carlton House Terrace, London, S. W., Eng- 
land. 


MORGAN DISSATISFIED WITH ROOSEVELT. 


Mr. Morgan must about this time be 
feeling like Hamlet, when he said, 
‘The time is out of joint; O cursed 
spite, that ever I was born to set it 
right.” Mr. Morgan has outlined 
schemes of the greatest magnitude, and 
(if we may believe what we are told as 
regards his motives) with the intention 
of conferring a lasting good on human- 
ity. But this is a stiff-necked genera- 
tion, and Mr. Morgan appears now to 
be in very great danger of having the 
fact thrust upon him that ingratitude is 
the common fate of those who would 
give their lives to the service of human- 
ity. Ingratitude is a marble-hearted 
fiend, as our exponents of high finance 
are now finding out; but it would be 
s-me consolation if the great American 
people, for the advancement of whose 
material interests Mr. Morgan is now 
working so hard, would at least recog- 
nize the fact that he is trying to do 
them good, even if they have not the 
- graciousness to admit their indebted- 
ness to him. But the people of the 
United States are not only not grateful 
to the great financiers who are now so 
intent on ‘‘capitalizing the future” and 
‘‘co-ordinating”’ the industrial situation 
in this country, but they persist in 
ignoring the very need of any such 
benefactions as the ‘‘captains of indus- 
try’ seem so anxious to confer upon 
them at this time. In short, instead of 
meeting Mr. Morgan and his associates 
with oxen and garlands, they ratherseem 
disposed to exclaim in immortal terms, 


‘‘Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes’’—‘‘I 
fear the Greeks bearing gifts.” Such 
treatment is calculated in time to wear 
upon the nerves of the most phlegmatic 
benefactor of the race. For several 
years our great financiers have been 
absorbed in extensive schemes for the 
amelioration of the conditions of human 
existence, only to find that humanity 
does not want its conditions ameliorated 
in those particular ways, quite forgetful 
of the fact that you should never look 
a gift horse in the mouth. Conse- 
quently our ‘‘captains of industry” are 
really in danger of losing their patience 
and of resorting to measures which one 
would hardly look for in persons of 
such high disinterestedness as they 
have been represented to be. Your 
great financier is human, like all the 
rest of us. Therefore it 1s not supris- 
ing that Mr. Hill should occasionally 
talk in a very peevish fashion about 
what will happen if the government 
persists in attacking the Northwestern 
railroad merger—talk, by the way, 
which reminds us a little of President 
Kruger’s rather awful threats prior to 
the Boer war. Neither is it surprising 
that certain copper mine managers 
recently lost their heads and their tem- 
pers at an annual meeting in Boston. 
Nor yet again is it to be wondered at 
that Mr. P. A. B. Widener allowed his 
cold-bloodedness to come to the surface 
to such a remarkable extent at the 
recent meeting of the Metropolitan 
Street Railway stockholders in New 
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York. The line has got to be drawn 
somewhere ; if the public and minority 
stockholders flatly refuse to recognize 
the efforts which are being made in 
their behalf by the greatest economic 
minds of the day, extreme measures 
must necessarily be looked for from the 
latter—if a child will not be ruled by 
love, why, then, you must rule him by 
fear. 

It is no wonder that Mr. Morgan 1° 
reported as ‘‘feeling very sore.” The 
world has been waiting long for a man 
like Mr. Morgan, and now that it has 
got him, it’s only aim seems to be to 
see how much it can make life a burden 
for him. In a certain sense Mr. Mor- 
gan may be said to have solved the 
riddle of existence, but it is a question 
whether an insensate world will consent 
to apply the solution. Theoretically 
the riddle of existence is comprised in 
the questions, ‘‘Whence come I?” 
‘Whither go I?” and ‘‘Why am I 
here?” But as a matter of fact, it is 
perfectly well understood among us 
that the real riddle of existence is 
summed up in the question, How can 
industrial competition be kept down to 
the lowest point? The question of our 
immortal destiny cuts but a small figure 
beside the question of how we shall 
keep soul and body together, and we 
all know that the thing which makes it 
so hard to keep soul and body together 
is our neighbor’s competition. Econo- 
mists have gone so far in the past as to 
declare that competition is the life of 
trade; this sounds very pretty, but 
Mr. Morgan has been astute enough to 
discover that though competition may 
be the life of trade, it is very apt to be 
the death of profits, and trade without 
profits is like faith without works. If 
the world had only possessed a Morgan 
two or four thousand years ago, the 
whole course of human history from 
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those days to these would unquestion- 
ably have been changed very much for 
the better. Where is the glory of 
Egypt, and of the Phoenicians, and of 
that wonderful Aegean civilization that 
flourished two thousand years before 
the present era? Killed by over-com- 
petition of one kind or another. Where 
is the might of Rome? Gone forever, 
because there was no Morgan in those 
days to properly ‘‘co-ordinate” industry 
and to keep it from working not only 
its own ruin, but also the ruin of poli- 
tics. In other words, J. P. Morgan 
has in the last ten years tackled the 
biggest problem which has ever taxed 
the brain of this world, and one which 
has been insistent from the dawn of 
civilization (nobody knows how many 
thousand years ago that was) to the 
present moment. The task has been a 
self-imposed one. Mr. Morgan has 
simply felt that he possessed the solu- 
tion for that problem before which 
empires and kingdoms (and even re- 
publics) have gone down like grain 
before the sickle, and has asked only 
that he might be allowed to confer upon 
humanity the one boon for which it has 


~been languishing. 


The uniqueness of Mr. Morgan has 
never, in our opinion, been properly 
appreciated. He is esteemed a great 
man, and properly sc. No one can 
review his career for the last decade or 
so without being convinced that his 
characteristics have the stamp of great- 
ness. Whatisa great man? Why, sim- 
ply one who sees straight and who acts 
boldly and promptly on the strength of 
what his senses inform him. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s present fame originated in the 
part he began to play about ten years 
ago in reorganizing bankrupt railroads. 
He reorganized a good many, and in a 
way to raise the presumption that they 
would henceforth be permanently pro- 
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fitable. Apparently he was the one 
man needed to put the American rail- 
road situation on its feet. Now what 
was it that capacitated him for this 
task? Just this: Mr. Morgan was 
about the only man alive who had suf- 
ficient intellect to grasp the fact that a 
watered enterprise can be best and 
most permanently reorganized by elim- 
inating part of the water, rather than 
by putting in more water. This seems 
a very simple proposition as we state 
it, but it was really an undreamed-of 
proposition a decade ago—many of our 
present commonplaces were once start- 
ling innovations. We hold that what- 
ever may hereafter happen to dim the 
brightness of J. P. Morgan’s name, that 
name must be forever illustrious by 
reason of that rare insight which en- 
abled its possessor to grasp the great 
economic truth, that the only sure way 
to get rich is to reduce rather than 
increase your debts. But Mr. Morgan 
is great in still another way. He is 
great by the Emersonian standard. Mr. 
Emerson says that, ‘‘a foolish consist- 
ency is the hobgoblin of little minds,” 
and Mr. Morgan has demonstrated 
beyond all peradventure tnat he pro- 
poses to allow no foolish consistency 
to govern his conduct. It is a long 
step from the method employed in 
reorganizing the Richmond & West 
Point Terminal Company into the 
Southern Railway to that employed in 
reorganizing the various steel trusts 
into the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and one’s first impression would 
be that the man who put through the 
first scheme could not have been the 
same man who put through the last. 
But any such conclusion would stamp 
one as singularly defective in apprecia- 
tion of true greatness. 

The question of Mr. Morgan’s con- 
sistency, or lack of consistency, is an 
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exceedingly interesting one, and could 
profitably be discussed at length if 
time and space permitted. On the 
whole, there are not wanting those who 
entertain the view that Mr. Morgan’s 
lack of consistency can be explained on 
grounds which after all imply a very 
highly developed form of consistency. 
Mr. Morgan’s early reorganization 
schemes were characterized by consid- 
erable constraint. The view generally 
taken of them has been that they repre- 
sented the ‘‘puttlIng in of the knife” in 
a very drastic manner. On the other 
hand, it would probably be impossible 
to find a person who would contend 
that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion did not represent the injection of 
water into a great industry in appalling 
amount. Can such diverse transactions 
be reduced to any simple category, or 
must they forever stare the people of 
this country in the face, as an evidence 
of monumental inconsistency? The 
question, of course, is, How far does 
Mr. Morgan resemble ‘‘Gineral C.?” 
Mr. Lowell tells us that ‘‘Gineral C.” 
was a ‘‘dreffle smart man,” and that he 
had been on all sides; ‘‘but,’”’ adds the 
amiable author of the Bigelow Papers, 
‘consistency still was a part of his 
plan—he’s been true to one party, and 
thet is himself.” There does not seem 
to be any doubt that Mr. Morgan has 
been true to his own interests in all that 
he has done in the last ten years, and it 
is quite possible that we must look to 
that fact to find the underlying consist- 
ency which has characterized such 
radically diverse policies as those which 
have governed his earlier and his later 
reorganization schemes. Take one of 
his latest moves as an illustration. The 
conversion of United States Steel pre- 
ferred stock into a bond, within about 
a year of the time when the combine 
was first started, has set the whole 
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financial and industrial world talking. 
From the standpoint of sound business 
judgment, and even from that of mere 
stock market expediency, the transac- 
tion seems crazy-headed. But every- 
one knows that Mr. Morgan is far from 
being a crazy-headed person ; conse- 
quently we are bound to assume that 
he is governed in this matter by motives 
entirely consistent with soundness of 
mind, if not with absolute soundness of 
heart. Possibly we do not have to 
look any further for the solution of the 
apparent mystery than to the fact that 
there is $10,000,000 of commissions 
involved in the steel conversion project, 
of which at least $2,000,000 is to go to 
the house of J. P. Morgan & Co. Very 
possibly it is expected that the scheme 
will also indirectly prove exceedingly 
helpful to certain great stock market 
speculations in which Mr. Morgan may 
be interested. 

But we must not get too far away 
from our starting point. The fact 
which impelled us to begin these re- 
marks was the alleged soreness of Mr. 
Morgan over the way his schemes were 


being treated by the people of the, 


United States, and especially by the 
people’s representative, the President 
of this republic. The people as a whole 
have used him decidedly ill, by reason 
of their refusing so steadfastly to buy 
the securities of the United States Steel 
Corporation. Here is a corporation of 
a magnitude far exceeding that of any 
industrial enterprise that has ever been 
exploited in the entire history of the 
world, an enterprise which, after pay- 
ing a handsome return on a capitaliza- 
tion of $1,300,000,000, carries about 
$20,000,000 to surplus in nine months ; 
and yet it is impossible to get the seven 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 
this corporation substantially above 95 
in the stock market, to say. nothing of 
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the fact that the common stock (on 
which four per cent. is paid, and which 
at the start, it was predicted, would 
sell at 80) refuses to go substantially 
above 43. Now it is obvious that it 
was never Mr. Morgan’s purpose, when 
he organized the United States Steel 
Corporation, that these securities should 
sell on any such basis as the above. 
But what could he do? The people of 
the United States were willing enough 
to swear that Mr. Morgan had a great 
intellect, but they were not willing to 
invest very much money in this child 
of his genius. That he should be 
chagrined at such treatment is natural 
enough. It is to such chagrin, no 
doubt, that we owe the present steel 
conversion project. The action of 
President Roosevelt, however, appears 
to be the last straw which is breaking 
the camel’s back. The President, 
strangely enough, has conceived the 
wild idea that laws are made to be 
executed, and he has announced his 
purpose of executing certain ones 
which, it is feared, do not harmonize 
very gracefully with some of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s schemes. The President has 
assailed the Northwestern railroad 
merger, which Mr. Morgan has very 
much at heart. The latter has, there- 
fore, been put to the very great incon- 
venience of going to Washington to 
reason with Mr. Roosevelt. In the 
language of one of the senators: ‘‘Mr. 
Morgan is a very sore man indeed. 
The attack on the Northern Securities 
Company has cut him to the quick.”’ 
In fact, the great financiers are so cut- 
up over the way the President has 
been acting lately that it is even inti- 
mated that he has been given to under- 
stand that he need not expect any sup- 
port from them, either in money or 
influence, when the question of his re- 
election comes up, unless he very 
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speedily mends his aggressive ways. 

No doubt many persons will hastily 
jump to the conclusion that Mr. Morgan 
exceeds his prerogatives in putting 
himself in such an attitude towards the 
President. But consider a moment! 
Mr. Roosevelt is a young man, with 
some training in politics, and very 
likely with some of the elements out of 
which statesmen are made; but he is 
not a business man, he has had no close 
touch with financial and industrial af- 
fairs in the past, and presumably he 
does not know in the least what the 
material interests of this country re- 
quire. There were times when Daniel 
Webster seemed to consider that he 
carried the national debt in his waist- 
coat pocket, and there can hardly be 
any question that Mr. Morgan has 
earned the right, if any man has, to 
consider that he carries American -in- 
dustry in his pocket. As Louis XIV. 
once exclaimed, ‘‘I am the state!” 
(letat, c’est moi!)—so Mr. Morgan 
might with equal propriety declare, ‘‘I 
am American industry.” It is the man 
behind the thr »ne that rules this world. 
Our throne is a presidential chair, but 
the occupant of that chair must not 
expect to rule in his own right. A 
republic affords the best opportunity 
for the adroit man, or the audacious 
man, to seize the control of public 
affairs and exercise a despotism. Mr. 
Morgan probably has not the slightest 
desire to sit in the presidential chair, 
but he has for all that been a very 
potent influence in shaping the policy 
of this nation in recent years. At his 
time of life, with his hold upon the ma- 
terial interests of a nation of 80,000,000 
souls, and with his industrial schemes 
involving hundreds of millions of cap- 
ital, it must be very galling to him 
to have a man of Mr. 
youthfulness and inexperience question 
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his purposes, even though he does so 
in his capacity as President of the 
United States. Why should Mr. 
Roosevelt presume to adopt such a 
policy ? No doubt he acts with the 
very best intentions in the world; but 
should he not be astute enough to per- 
ceive that to challenge Mr. Morgan in 
this way is to fly in the face of -the 
injunction, that all things should be 
done decently and in order? It is a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts 
this country. When government was 
primarily a task of conducting war, and 
such like, men like Mr. Roosevelt no 
doubt had their place. But that time 
has gone by. Politics is no longer a 
thing primarily of war and brute inter- 
national relations, but is now -substan- 
tially a matter involving the subtlest 
and most far-reaching economic poli- 
cies. Let us recognize the changed 
state of affairs. How can a man with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s antecedents know how 
to govern this country under the indus- 
trial conditions evolved by the last half 
century, and particularly by the last 
ten years? What we need now is a man 
in the presidential chair like Charles M. 
Schwab, a ‘‘captain of industry,” with 
J. P. Morgan behind him. Mr. Morgan 
recognizes the situation, if the rest of us 
do not. It is no doubt a trifle irregular 
for him to lecture the President, and to 
insist so strongly that things shall be 
run exclusively in his way. But Mr. 
Morgan has simply the sense to see 
what the rest of us fail to see. He is 
strictly logical. He perceives that if one 
man or one coterie of men practically 
control the entire industrial affairs of the 
nation, there is no real impropriety in 
their controlling the nominal head of 
the government as well. If Mr. Roose- 
velt were a more seasoned politician, he 
might be in a better position to see the 
sense of this view.——U. S. Investor. 


A PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE 


The Socialist League of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, has done me the honor of 
naming me as the Socialist candidate 
for the Provincial Parliament for that 
riding, aud I have accepted the nomina- 
tion and will make a contest for the 
election, which occurs on the 29th of 
this month. ; 

There are several reasons why the 
nomination by the West Elgin Social- 
ists is especially gratifying to me, aside 
from the compliment of being called 
upon to stand for an important office in 
a constituency over a hundred miles 
from where I reside. The riding is one 
of the most prosperous sections of 
Canada and the people as a class are 
‘among the most intelligent and pro- 
gressive in the Dominion. There is no 
class of people on earth more inclined 
toward good government and pure 
politics than the people of Ontario, 


and this is especially true of the resid- 
ents of West Elgin. 

There is a certain satisfaction in dis- 
cussing problems of a social and indus- 
trial nature with a people sufficiently 
intelligent to understand and honest 
enough to accept, that is, totally aside 
from any consideration of political pre- 
ferment, and I will enter upon my cam- 
paign in West Elgin with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that it is to such a con- 
stituency that I will appeal for their 
suffrage. 

It will doubtless strike many of my 
American friends as very strange that I 
should be nominated by a constituency 
in the neighborhood of one hundred 
miles distant from where I reside, and 
stranger still that, as an American cit- 


izen, I am eligible to a political office in 
Canada at all. The law in Canada, as 
in England, does not lay down any 
restrictions as to who shall be chosen 
to represent the electors of a district in 
Parliament, provided that he is a British 
subject. The law rightly assumes that 
the people themselves are the best 
judges as to who shall represent them 
and they may call on a man from any 
part of the country they choose. If the 
people make a mistake it is their own 
fault; they must suffer the conse- 
quences. The law provides no guardian. 

As to the qualification of being a 
British citizen, I come under that cate- 
gory by virtue of my grandfather being 
born in England. This is how it was 
that I was once a Parliamentary can- 
didate in England. The mere fact that 
I was born in Ohio does not deprive me 
of my rights of British citizenship, 
according to the British law. I am 
eligible to stand for Parliament and, if 
elected, to take my seat. 

On the other hand, as the laws of the 
United States say that I am an Amer- 
ican citizen by reason of being born in 
Ohio, I am in the happy position of 
being able to accept the position of 
Premier of Great Britain or President of 
the United States, not to mention that 
of Sultan of the Sulu Islands. 

On the 3d of this month I will open 
my St. Thomas campaign ia that city, 
and I propose to make a vigorous effort 
to land a Socialist‘in Parliament from 
that riding, I shall take great pleasure 
in meeting my Liberal and Conserv- 
ative opponents in public debate, and 
discussing the ‘‘issues’’ of the hour. 
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KING MIDAS. By Upton Sinclair. 12mo, 
cloth, 388 pp. Price, $1.20, net; postage, 
12 cents. New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Co., Publishers, 30 Lafayette place. 

Mr. Sinclair has certainly written a powerful 
book. His ideals are of a high character, and 
I know no better love story of modern intel- 
lectual life than King Midas. 

CLAUDIA. By Marion Todd. A new and 
popular romance. 

Mrs. Todd, well known among reformers, has 
written an interesting novel. The heroine, 
Claudia, is strongly drawn. The story deals 
with religious and economic views from a thor- 
oughly up-to-date standpoint. Prof. W. I. 
Holbrooke of Canada pronounces ‘“‘Claudia’’ 
to be one of the FEW GREAT works of fiction 
ever produced. He says: ‘‘From beginning 
to end it is intensely interesting and UNUSUAL. 
The correspondence between Phillip and Claudia 
is deeply impressive. Like the sparkle of jewels, 
wisdom glints from its pages.”’ 

The book can be obtained from the authoress, 
Mrs. Marion Todd, Springport, Mich. Price, 
75 cents a copy. 

DEPOPULATION. By Henry Wright. Lon- 
don: George Allen, Publisher, 156 Char- 
ing Cross road. 50 cents. 

Mr. Wright has given us a fanciful romance 
of a young couple employed in Chicago at very 
low wages. They develop a theory that it is a 
crime to proceed with their proposed marriage. 
Arnold, the young man, is so taken up with the 
idea that the solution of the labor problem lies 
in persuading the poor not to marry that he 
starts out on a lecturing crusade. He meets 
with such great success that he forms a political 
party with a battle-cry of ‘‘No More Children 
for the Rich to Exploit.’ On this platform he 
is elected to be the President of the United 
States, and then he nationalizes the trusts and 
introduces Socialism. 

Until he becomes President, apparently Arnold 
does not understand that the lack of bread is 
not owing to there being too many mouths, but 
simply to there being no method under the 
competitive wage system of distributing the 
bread after it is produced. However, being 
made President makes him wise, and this, at 
any rate, is in his favor, for we have never yet 
seen it enlighten any man that we have elected 
to the office. Mr. Wright has written an inter- 
esting little book, and he has very cleverly 
exposed the absurdity of the theory that the 
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poor are poor on account of their having chil- 

dren. 

THE AMERICAN INVADERS. By Frank A. 
MacKenzie. New York: Street & Smith, 
Publishers. 25 cents, postpaid. 

The invasion of Europe by the Americans 
from the West will some day be recognized as 
of far more momentous consequence than the 
invasion by the Goths and Vandals from the 
East. The American invasion betokens a social 
revolution that will be of world-wide sweep. 
The invasion of the Goths and Vandals simply 
meant the substitution of one race for another 
as dominant. 

Macaulay, when he predicted that the next 
over-running of Europe would be from the 
Goths and Vandals that were being bred in the 
city slums, did not count on an invasion from 
America of hosts armed with an invincible 
weapon, GOLD. 

Mr. MacKenzie gives a number of concrete 
exam] les of how the Americans are getting in 
their deadly work upon poor old John Bull. 
He shows that the superior natural resources 
of America have had little or nothing to do 
with their financial success in Europe, that 
it is almost wholly due to their superior organ- 
izing ability and of their-taking fuller advantage 
of the means at hand. For instance, he shows 
how the Americans took hold of a played-out 
cable street car line in London and made a 
paying institution of it. Again he tells the 
story of how the Americans captured the shirt- 
waist market of London simply through better 
organization in their work-shops. 

One thing that the author speaks of as an 
awful handicap to the Britisher is the medizeval 
methods employed by the railways in handling 
freight and the frightfully high cartage the 
British manufacturer must pay upon his goods. 

The inefficient manner of management of 
British railways impressed me so much more 
by contrast with our American methods when 
I was in England that I was constantly predict- 
iug that the Vanderbilts would be soon coming 


over and buying them up. This was my 
prophecy of ten years ago, but it still waits 
confirmation. There can be no question that 
since, even with the present stupid and wasteful 
management by the English of their railways, 
they pay good dividends nevertheless, and that 
with the change to our American methods the 
Americans would make a fine thing by purchas- 
ing them. Before the year is out I am confident 
Mr. Morgan will have bought a few railroads in 
England. 

Mr. MacKenzie is now contributing a series 
of articles to the New York Journal upon the 
general topics of the book under discussion. 
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10 Adelphi Terrace, London S. W. 
7th and 8th April, 1902. 
DEAR WILSHIRE : 

What did [tell you? You thought 
you were in an advanced country be- 
cause you were under the star-spangled 
banner. And now you have had to 
cross the frontier to Canada in order to 
enjoy the ordinary liberties of mon- 
archical Europe. That journey has 
made fifty years difference to you. 

When we told you this in London 
years ago you thought we were reckon- 
ing without the Trusts. But if you 
refer to Fabian Essays, published at 
the end of the eighties, you will see 
that William Clarke, who died the other 
day at Herzegovina (the first Fabian 
Essayist to drop), had already dealt 
with the Truet development, and drawn 
the moral of the Standard Oil and the 
Copper Corner in your own fashion. 
What I said when you waved the Stars 
and Stripes at us was that in spite of 
the prodigious capitalistic developments 
in America, the social and religious 
atmosphere was that of the English 
forties. You are still Whigs and Puri- 
tans, Individualists and Romanticists, 
over there; and though much water 
has flowed under the bridges since that 
discussion of ours, it seems to me that 
the attitude of the conventional Amer- 
ican towards your paper is much more 
like the attitude of the Englishman of 
1838 towards the Chartist press than 
like that of England to-day towards the 
current Socialist papers. Even your 


millionaires have nothing to offer us 
but charity and ‘‘education’—the old 
forms of conscience money. None of 
them has as yet dreamt of doing what 
Ruskin did years ago, when he pub- 
lished his accounts with the public and 
proved that he had worked for his salt. 
No American millionaire has done what 
Cecil Rhodes, the Oxford graduate, has 
just done : that is, make a provision in 
his will that no idler shall inherit his 
estate. Your people have not yet got 
out of the stage of ‘‘founding families ;’’ 
living in drawing-rooms copied from 
our fashionable stage sets; and building 
houses copied from the Renaissance 
Chateaux of Touraine. All that is 
vieux geu here. Stupid as the English- 
man seems compared to the American, 
he is really under harder social pres- 


sure; for the American can still get on 


if he hustles. Here, hustling seems 
simply sweating yourself instead of 
resisting the attempts of other people 
to sweat you. Iam quite used to the 
newly arrived young American who 
feels that England is the very place to 
hustle in, because nobody else thinks 
of doing it. Poor devil! he soon finds 
out why they don’t. But this very 
hopelessness of individual effort forces 
men to help themselves by collective 
effort. 

Professed Socialism is in a bad way 
just at present. This Easter we have 
had conferences of the Social-Demo- 
cratic Federation and the Independent 
Labor Party in Lancashire. It is clear 
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from their proceedings that the aban- 
donment of the old catastrophic revolu- 
tionary balderdash and the pious plati- 
tudes about the socialization of the 
means of production and exchange and 
so forth has left nothing behind but old 
fashioned Chartist Radicalism. They 


call for the Enfranchisement of Woman 
and for Taxation of Land Values (now 
a Radical commonplace), They de- 
nounce the Education Bill of the Gov- 
ernment because it has the immense 
merit of attempting to abolish that 
insufferable nuisance, ad oc, the School 
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Board, and put the schools into the 
hands of a committee of the County 
Council, with power to co-opt a minor- 
ity of selected members—an admirable 
expedient which has worked well in 
London. This they call ‘‘undemo- 
cratic,” just as any very old fashioned 
Trade Unionist would. You may say 
that at least this is not so silly as the 
old lazy plan of dismissing all practical 
measures as ‘‘mere palliatives;” and I 
should agree with you there; but that 
does not affect my point, which is, that 
in ceasing to be absurd they have 
ceased to be socialistic, and have re- 
lapsed into common Radicalism. As 
to the war, they outradical the Radicals, 
outbannerman the Bannermanites, out- 
irish the Irish in their pro-Krugerism. 
Not a breath of the old International 
spirit stirs among them: one would 
suppose, to hear their fervid outbursts 
of ultra-nationalism, that frontiers were 
holy in the eyes of Socialism, and that 
the first duty of the ‘‘proletarians of all 
lands” was no longer to unite, but to 
fight each other to the death in defence 
of their native capitalists. The Radi- 
cals themselves are far more deeply 
touched with Socialist 
The situation of the Socialist bodies is 
not unlike that of those Secularist 
(Ingersollist) societies, which faded out, 
greatly to their own astonishment, be- 
cause they failed to realize that the 
very Methodists and Congregationalists 
had become better freethinkers than 
themselves. 

The information I gave you about 
our friend Hyndman was perfectly cor- 
rect. He gave the Social-Democratic 
Federation a handsome dressing-down 
—told them that he had had enough of 
them, and that he was much better 
understood by people of his own class, 
and so forth. Of course they fell pros- 
trate, confessed their sins, and implored 
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him not to abandon them. He relented 
just in time to be able to contradict my 
statement that he had dropped them ; 
but he seems to have taken no part in 
the recent Conference, and is perhaps 
not altogether sorry to see that they 
have done so poorly without him. But 
at the Independent Labor Party Con- 
ference the leaders were in full force ; 
and the fact that nothing happened that 
might not have appeared on the agenda 
of the National Liberal Federation 
seems to me further proof that the war 
has swept the two working class Social- 
ist organizations clean into the most 
reactionary wing of the shattered army 
of the Liberals. 

Lord Roseberry has attempted to 
revive the old Liberal Party by throw- 
ing over Home Rule and detaching the 
Liberal Unionists from the Government 
on the one hand, and the Imperialist 
Radicals from his pro-Boer rival, Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman on the 
other. His program consists of ‘‘a 
clean slate” and the watchword ‘‘Effi- 
ciency,” borrowed from Sidney Webb. 
His only real chance, however, is the 
formation of a Collectivist party, and 
this he is not likely to do, as he is an 
admirer of William Pitt and Adam 
Smith, and a professed champion of 
‘“‘the ratepayer,” who is, as you know, 
the great obstacle to municipal collec- 
tivism. If he would talk Collectivism 
and suggest that if he were given a 
second chance of forming a Cabinet, 
Sidney Webb would be his President of 
the Local Government Board, and 
Hyndman his Secretary of State for 
India, the nation would pick up its ears. 
As it is, he has not attached to himself 
a single man about whom the nation 
has the smallest curiosity. His pro- 
posal, as it stands at present, is simply 
that the nation should dismiss Cham- 
berlain and give him Chamberlain’s 
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place. The whole affair, though it has 
led to much journalizing, is so far a 
flash in the pan. It was Webb who 
pulled the trigger by an article in the 
XIX Century, tearing the Gladstonian 
relics to pieces and calling for a new 
party devoted to Efficiency and Col- 
lectivism. Roseberry played up clev- 
erly as far as Efficiency went, but on 
Collectivism he had nothing friendly 
to say ; and as Chamberlain is not such 
a fool as to advocate Inefficiency, there 
is no really alternative policy in the 
field; and the new Liberal League 
remains wholly indistinguishable, ex- 
cept by its apostasies, from the old 
Liberal Unionism. 

The Fabian Eddystone still stands 
unshaken on its rock. The way in 
which even some of the Fabians bolted 
when the war broke out gave a good 
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deal of trouble to the unfortunate Exec- 
utive Committee; but we pulled through, 
and are at present the only professedly 
Socialist Society in England where 
Socialism is ever taken into account. 
The Education Bill is obviously founded 
on our tract ‘‘The Education Muddle 
and the Way Out;” so we naturally do 
not join the Radical outcry against it. 
The other professed Socialists do, be- 
ing, as I have explained, always 
soundly Radical when it comes to prac- 
tical legislation. I told you years ago 
that there was nothing wrong with 
Socialism in England except the Social- 
ists. It remains, alas! as true as ever. 
Come over and liven us up a bit. 


dha 


ToRoNTO, April I9, Ig02. 


The point 


that you persist in avoiding in your argument is that the completion of the machinery of pro- 
duction, which is indicated by the trust, means an unemployed problem, and that to solve this 
unemployed problem we must have Socialism. Now, this period in the evolution of industry has 
absolutely nothing to do with the political movement. You seem to think that when I talk 
revolution I mean that the working class will realize that they are poor because they don’t own 
the means of production, and that they will suddenly demand their rights. I have no idea of 
their doing this as long as they can get a job. My belief is that when they can’t get a job they 
are not going to quietly starve to death. In other words, you seem to base your objection to my 
catastrophic theory of Socialism on the fact that I am counting too much upon the intelligence of 
the laboring class. Asa matter of fact, I am not counting upon their intelligence nor upon that 
of the capitalist class. I am simply counting upon the inevitable industrial development. 
With kind regards, I am, faithfully yours, 
H. GAYLORD WILSHIRE. 
G. Bernard Shaw, Esq., 10 Adelphi Terrace, London, England. 
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